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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Tills  Individual  study  examines  the  changing  political  spectrum  in  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (FRG),  a  subject  chosen  because  of  the 
Importance  of  the  FRG  to  the  U.S.  defense  effort  and  its  key  position  in 
NATO.  The  report  provides  a  brief  survey  of  some  issues  from  the  past  which 
impact  on  current  German  attitudes,  a  review  of  the  issues  which  appear  to 
be  affecting  the  relationship  between  Germany  and  the  United  States,  and 
scenarios  which  foresee  three  different  Germanies  in  the  world  of  2013. 

Some  fissures  have  been  developing  between  the  United  States  and  its 
strong  ally  of  some  40  years.  However,  the  author  of  this  report  concludes 
that  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  a  rupture  in  the  close  relationship. 
Rather,  an  emerging  trend  for  the  Germans  is  to  want  more  independence  from 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  foreign  relations  and  defense  policies.  This 
trend  results  from  a  number  of  factors,  moat  importantly,  a  demographic 
one.  The  generation  which  experienced  World  War  II  and  the  postwar 
reconstruction  is  rapidly  aging  and  the  new  generation  does  not  view  the 
United  States  or  world  politics  like  its  predecessor.  For  example,  current 
Germany  no  longer  believes  in  a  dominant  threat  of  a  Soviet  war  of 
aggression  against  Central  Europe  nor  does  it  remember  the  United  States  as 
the  country  that  founded  the  Marshall  Plan.  Instead,  its  memories  are  of 
Vietnam  and  Watergate.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Germans  are  anti-U.S., 
but  simply  shows  their  political  attitudes  and  beliefs  are  changing  and 
evolving. 

The  study  encourages  readers  to  recognize  these  changes  and  to 
illustrate  their  possible  effects,  the  author  constructs  three  different 
Germanies  which  could  emerge  by  2013,  each  based  on  the  existent  trends. 

To  preserve  the  strong  relationship  between  West  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  it  Is  necessary  to  not  only  understand  that  changes  are  occurring 
but  to  plan  to  manage  changes  in  the  future. 
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PERSPECTIVES  ON  THE  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY: 
PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE 


Sect lun  I.  Introduction. 

For  many  Americans  concerned  with  national  detense  Issues,  the  political 
trends  In  Europe  are  at  best  disturbing.  Though  the  United  States  has  led 
in  the  detense  of  Europe  since  the  late  194Us,  currently  there  seems  to  be  a 
distinct  lack  of  European  confidence  In  both  U.S.  foreign  policy  leadership 
and  the  stability  of  the  American  commitment  to  Europe.  This  emerging 
European  attitude  has  resulted  from  a  series  of  foreign  and  defense  policy 
fluctuations  beginning  in  the  Carter  years  and  has  culminated  with  the 
uneasiness  of  U.S.  allies  following  Reykjavik  and  the  recent  arms  reduction 
talks.  in  European  eyes  the  recent  negotiations  and  renewed  discussions  on 
Capitol  Mill  concerning  U.S.  troop  reductions  in  Europe^  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Europe  is  wavering.  Due  to  this  uncertainty, 
the  NATU  Allies  have  Initiated  a  series  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
meeLlngs  on  defense  to  which  U.S.  representatives  have  not  been  invited. 
France  and  Germany  have  begun  bilateral  discussions  on  closer  military 
cooperation  that  have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  Franco-German  brigade, 
outside  NATO.  There  is  even  talk  of  renewing  and  strengthening  the  West 
European  Union  (WEU),  which  has  been  largely  inactive  since  1957  and  the 
creation  of  a  European  Army  with  its  own  nuclear  capability. ^  In  short, 
the  NATO  Allies  seem  very  uneasy  about  some  elements  of  American  diplomacy 
and,  as  a  result,  a  new  assertiveness  in  foreign  affairs  is  emerging  in 
Europe. 

These  changing  perceptions  of  U.S.  leadership  and  tht  evolution  of 
postwar  European  politics  are  most  evident  in  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  (ERG).  Since  Germany  is  the  keystone  to  the  Atlantic  alliance,  both 
geographically  and  militarily,  its  gradual  but  consistent  move  toward  more 
Independent  positions  on  foreign  policy  and  defense  issues  raises  a  number 
of  questions.  Is  one  of  the  key  European  allies  drifting  toward  neutralism, 
the  Soviet  bloc,  or  developing  her  own  political  priorities?  Or  is  a  new 
European-based  security  arrangement  evolving?  If  a  new  political  order  is 
emerging,  will  it  reduce  or  exclude  the  U.S.  role  in  Europe,  which  has  been 
so  prominent  since  1945? 

The  purpose  of  this  study  Is  to  address  such  questions.  First,  a  brief 
review  of  some  issues  that  have  shaped  modern  Germany  is  presented. 

Following  this,  the  current  situation  in  the  FRG  is  analyzed,  focusing  on 
the  apparent  tendency  of  Germany  to  assert  more  independence  in  defense 
policy  and  move  away  from  its  close  relationship  with  the  United  States. 
Political  issues — including  certain  aspects  of  German  politics  since  the 
war— are  considered,  and  existing  and  new  political  trends  are  identified. 
Finally,  Issues  and  policies  which  seem  to  separate  the  Untied  States  and 
the  Federal  Republic  are  examined.  Once  the  issues  and  trends  have  been 
reviewed,  the.  writer  develops  three  possible  scenarios  for  Germany  some  20 
years  In  the  future.  These  scenarios  concern  political-military  matters 
more  than  domestic  issues.  The  scope  of  this  study  is  limited  to  the  trends 
developing  only  in  the  FRG  because  of  its  importance  as  a  key  European  ally. 
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Section  II.  The  Cause  for  Concern. 

A  number  of  trends  give  U.S.  pol Icymakers  cause  to  worry  about  Germany's 
future.  For  example,  the  Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD),  the  party  of  Willy 
Brandt  and  Helmut  Schmidt,  appears  to  have  taken  a  distinct  left  turn. 

Rather  than  the  pragmatic  policies  of  the  past,  SPD  leader  Johannes  Rau  (who 
led  the  SPD  in  the  1987  elections)  called  for  a  "Nuclear  Free  Corridor  in 
Central  Europe,"  and  promised  to  cut  the  Federal  Republic's  defense  budget 
and  cancel  participation  by  Germany  in  the  U.S.-sponsored  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative  (SDI)  or  "Star  Wars."®  Since  the  SPD  demise  In  those 
elections,  Rail's  successor,  Oskar  La  Fontaine,  has  led  the  party  even 
further  left,  calling  for  a  German  withdrawal  from  the  NATO  military 
infrastructure.^  More  ominous  are  the  efforts  by  elements  in  the  SPD  to 
negotiate  directly  with  the  Fast  German  Communist  Party  (SED)  and  develop 
agreements  on  a  variety  of  defense  issues.-* 

Even  if  the  drift  of  the  SFD  and  the  emergence  of  the  conglomeration  of 
environmentalists,  leftists,  and  assorted  antinuclear/ant Jmilltarists  called 
the  Greens  are  discounted,  positions  taken  In  recent  months  by  the  German 
Government  provide  additional  concern.  The  current  conservative  Christian 
Democratic  Union/ Ch rist ian  Social  Union  (CDU/CSU)  government,  regarded  as  a 
staunch  American  ally,  has  *,when  possible)  politely  proceeded  down  its  own 
diplomatic  path  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example,  even  as  the  Reagan 
Administration  fumed  about  the  Soviet  Union's  "Evil  Empire,"  Foreign 
Minister  Hans-Dietr ich  Genscher  announced  Germany's  willingness  to  assist 
the  Soviet  Union  in  its  quest  to  modernize  its  economy.  Or  when  the  United 
States  requested  West  German  support  in  imposing  additional  sanctions 
against  Libya  in  September  1986,  the  Germans  declined.6  More  recently, 
when  the  United  States  (after  announcing  it  was  escorting  Kuwaiti  ships 
through  the  Persian  Gulf)  requested  West  German  naval  support,  the  Germans 
again  initially  refused.*  Perhaps  most  significant,  the  Germans  (an  well 
as  other  NATO  Allies)  have  been  quite  blunt  about  their  dissatisfaction  with 
President  Reagan's  attempted  superpower  deal  (without  allied  consultation) 
at  Reykjavik  and  the  emerging  plan  to  leave  the  defense  of  Europe  to 
conventional  means  rather  than  nuclear.®  Continued  U.S.  pressure  to 
upgrade  short-range  nuclear  weapons,  in  the  wake  of  the  INF  agreement  may 
even  exacerbate  U.S. /German  differences  vis-a-vis  defense  strategies. 

In  essence,  elements  of  both  the  right  and  left  in  the  German  political 
spectrum  seem  dissatisfied  with  U.S.  leadership.  The  right  of  center 
element  led  by  the  CDU/CSU  combine  appears  uneasy  because  it  played  some 
Important  political  cards  to  gain  German  acceptance  for  Ground  Launched 
Cruise  Missiles  (GLCM)  and  SDI  but  is  now  concerned  about  the  U.S.  nuclear 
umbrella  over  Europe  possibly  dissolving  in  the  rush  for  arms  control 
agreements.  Thus  the  right  questions  whether  the  United  States  can  be 
trusted  to  provide  leadership  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  The  left  of  center 
elements,  including  the  SPD  and  the  Greens,  have  objected  to  the  perceived 
acceleration  of  the  arms  race  (particularly  In  the  period  1980-86)  and  the 
presence  of  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  on  German  soil.  Furthermore,  until 
the  recent  U.S. /Soviet  negotiations,  even  the  moderate  left  decried  the 
abandonment  of  detente  (during  most  of  the  Reagan  years)  and  the 
accompanying  deemphasis  on  commercial  and  cultural  contacts  with  the  East. 
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Uniquely,  the  United  States  is  faced  with  a  strange  coalition  of  opposition, 
both  right  and  left,  to  its  foreign  and  defense  policies,  and  an  erosion  of 
the  defense  consensus  in  Germany's  two  main  political  parties. 

The  questions  remain  whether  the  apparent  lack  of  German  support  for 
U.S.  initiatives  and  the  changing  complexion  of  German  partisan  politics  are 
merely  temporary  or  if  real  changes  are  occurring  in  German  politics.  To 
understand  the  issues  adequately,  some  background  factors  which  were 
Important  in  forming  contemporary  German  attitudes  should  be  examined  to 
give  the  reader  an  understand ing  of  those  experiences  which  have  shaped 
modern  Germany. 


.Section  £11.  Background  Factors. 

Political  insecurity.  To  properly  consider  political  realties  in 
contemporary  Germany,  the  reader  should  recognize  several  important 
factors.  First,  in  many  respects  the  Germans  are  prisoners  oi  their  own 
geography.  Situated  either  on  the  eastern  fringe  of  Western  Europe,  the 
western  fringe  of  Eastern  Europe  or,  as  some  like  to  state.  In  a  unique  and 
distinct  area  called  Central  Europe,^  the  Germans  have  always  been 
concerned  with  defense  against  powerful  neighboring  states.  This 
geographical  Insecurity,  plus  the  fact  that  Germany  as  a  political  entity  is 
a  relatively  new  nation  (1871),  has  caused  some  notable  aberrations  in  her 
politics.  Most  significant  was  the  strong  militarism  (first  Prussia,  then 
alter  IB 7 L ,  Germany)  and  the  excessive  nationalism  which  culminated  in  the 
National  Socialist  regime  of  1933-45.  Both  the  exorbitant  nationalism  and 
the  pomp  and  arrogance  of  German  militarism  were  apparently  destroyed  in 
1945  by  a  defeat  so  complete  that  there  was  no  way  it  could  be  rationalized 
as  had  the  defeat  of  1918.^  Thus  the  postwar  German  leadership  had  to 
develop  some  type  of  new  order  rather  than  depending  on  the  national  values 
of  1871-1945. 

The  defeat  also  enabled  the  Germans  to  proceed  witli  a  task  long  overdue, 
the  development  of  a  strong  democracy  in  a  country  requiring  a  powerful 
military  force.  Since  1955  they  have  done  this  admirably  with  heavy  ’ 1 . S . 
assistance  and  under  the  defense  umbrella  of  NATO  and  U.S.  deterrence. 
Although  excessive  nationalism  and  rampant  militarism  are  no  longer  present 
In  Germany,  the  feeling  of  insecurity  and  perceived  need  for  a  strong 
defence  stLLl  persists,  since  Germany  is  the  postwar  focal  point  for 
conflict  between  the  two  superpowers.  Thus  defense  (or  military  affairs) 
remains  Important  to  the  FKG. 

Economic  insecurity.  Events  in  the  20th  century  have  exacerbated  German 
political  Insecurity  and  added  a  strong  need  for  economic  security.  Three 
times  in  the  20th  century  the  structure  of  the  nation  lias  been  shattered  by 
catastrophic  events  which  destroyed  the  economic  security  of  Germany's 
middle  class.  In  the  early  1920s  this  occurred  through  the  ruinous  runaway 
LnfLatlon  which  required  a  total  restructuring  of  Germany's  monetary 
system.  The  L420s  ended  with  the  depression  which,  for  the  second  time  in  a 
decade,  destroyed  the  economic  structure  of  the  nation.  Finally,  when 
National  Socialist  Germany  collapsed  In  1945,  the  entire  economic  and 
manufacturing  system  of  the  nation  was  totally  destroyed. 
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Three  major  economic  disasters  in  two  and  one-half  decades  Impressed  the 
Germans  with  the  need  for  economic  security  and  for  car^T...'  planning  for 
long-term  financial  growth  and  security.  Their  postwar  economic  policies 
clearly  indicate  the  Importance  they  attach  to  this  issue. 

The  Difficult  Past.  Another  factor  which  haunts  the  Germans  and  is 
seldom  forgotten,  at  least  by  the  French,  Russians,  Poles,  and  Jews,  is  the 
unbewaltlgte  vergangenheit ,  the  undigested  past.  This  unique  phrase  refers 
to  the  problem  of  adequately  integrating  the  National  Socialist  period  into 
the  German  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  rationally  that  the  Nazi 
regime  systematically  disposed  of  some  six  million  Jews,  millions  of  Slavs, 
and  300  thousand  of  its  own  people.  Granted,  the  Germans  are  not  unique  in 
their  ant l-Semlt ic  past.  The  Russians  were  well  known  for  their  pogroms  in 
the  last  century  as  were  the  French  for  their  anti-Semitism,  a  la  the 
Dreyfus  Affair.  What  is  unique  with  the  Germans  is  the  businesslike 
efficiency  with  which  the  Nazi  regime  attempted  to  make  Europe  Judenf rel 
with  near  success. 

From  another  perspective  it  is  also  difficult  for  many  to  forgive  the 
Germans  for  embarking  on  a  war  of  empire-building  and  revanche  (1939)  that 
plunged  all  of  Europe  into  a  war  costing  the  Soviet  Union  alone  20  million 
casualties  and  Germany  some  9  million.  ^  This  undigested  past  is  not  only 
a  problem  for  Germans  who  try  to  teach  new  generations  of  their  history,  but 
it  causes  negative  reactions  by  some  of  Germany's  neighbors  anytime 
proposals  are  developed  for  a  stronger  German  Army,  a  Germany  outside  the 
Atlantic  alliance,  or  a  unified  German  nation.  The  question  emerges,  can 
the  world  tiust  a  unified  German  nation  of  80  million  people?  After 
1933-45,  many  are  still  unwilling  to  take  the  risk. 

For  the  Germans,  this  difficult  past  has  produced  an  unique  phenomenon, 
a  loss  or  subliminat  ion  of  German  national  identity.  The  war  shattered 
German  unity,  and  in  many  respects  discredited  German  nationalism,  producing 
a  country  that  lacks  a  sense  of  direction  and  many  of  the  trappings  of  a 
sovereign  nation.  For  example,  Germany  is  dependent  on  NATO  for  her 
security,  cannot  possess  nuclear  weapons,  findB  her  traditional  capital 
still  garrisoned  by  foreign  troops  and  much  of  her  nation  an  armed  camp.  In 
Germany  the  perception,  right  or  wrong,  has  endured  that  Bonn  cannot  proceed 
too  far  In  foreign  policy  without  Washington's  blessing.  On  the  state  and 
local  level,  enclaves  of  extraterritoriality  exist  where  U.S.,  British  and 
French  laws  prevail,  rather  than  those  of  Germany.  This  legacy  of  a 
defeated  nation  has  produced  a  sense  of  weakness  among  the  populace  and  a 
lack  of  self  confidence  that  is  disturbing.  The  absence  of  true  national 
sovereignty  coupled  with  the  war  guilt/war  crimes  legacy  of  Nazism  have 
partially  neutered  the  German  nation's  pride  and  suppressed  patriotism. 
Recent  surveys  have  shown  that  West  Germans  consistently  rank  at  the  bottom 
of  the  scale  on  national  pride. ^  True,  the  Germans  are  extremely  proud 
of  the  economic  strength  and  power  they  have  amassed  since  1945,  but 
national  identity  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  National  Socialist  era. 

These  factors  undermine  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Republic  and  its  NATO 
Allies  as  they  address  difficult  political-military  issues  of  defending 
Europe . ^ 
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The  Dream  of  Reunification.  This  discussion  logically  lead8  to  yet 
another  relic  from  the  past,  the  issue  of  German  reunification.  Like  Korea, 
a  unified  Germany  became  a  casualty  of  World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War  which 
subsequently  followed.  In  the  case  of  Germany  the  division  was  far  worse 
than  Korea  since  it  was  accompanied  by  substantial  territorial  losses.  With 
allied  victory  imminent,  the  Soviet  Union  seized  part  of  East  Prussia. 

Poland  was  given  the  remainder  of  Prussia,  Pomerania,  and  Silesia  ("Stuffing 
the  Polish  goose  with  German  feed,"  as  Churchill  later  stated). ^  Germany 
east  ol  the  Elbe  (or  what  was  left  of  it)  was  assigned  to  Soviet  occupation 
and  Berlin,  the  nation’s  capital,  was  placed  under  four  power  occupation. 
Though  claims  to  the  lost  German  territory  east  of  the  Oder-Neisse  River^ 
are  now  a  moot  point,  the  unification  of  the  old  east  and  west  occupational 
zones  la  not.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Federal  Republic  in  1949,  the 
reunification  of  East  and  West  Germany  has  been  an  Important  issue  that  is 
never  far  below  the  surface.  Granted,  the  younger  generation  may  not 
approach  it  with  the  fervor  oi  their  elders,  but  even  the  hint  of 
reunification  still  brings  stirrings  of  hope  among  Germans  and  anxiety  among 
Germany's  neighbors.  Tills  can  best  be  seen  by  the  effect  oi  recent  hints 
that  Soviet  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  might  offer  the  possibility 
of  German  reunification  even  as  Stalin  did  in  1952.^  The  possibility  of 
such  a  proposal,  which  has  thus  far  not  been  extended,  caused  a  wave  of 
"What  if  .  .  ."  discussions  that  has  not  subsided.  According  to  a  Emnid 
Poll  in  1987,  some  81  percent  of  the  West  German  populace  wanted 
reunification,  as  compared  to  only  66  percent  in  1985,^  indicating  that 
retmlf 1  cation  continues  to  be  of  great  interest. 

The  Paradoxical  German  Attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  A  discussion 
of  German  reunification  leads  to  yet  another  factor.  Any  possibility  of 
German  reunification  could  only  occur  with  the  cooperation  or  permission  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  cooperation  between  the  Soviets  and  Germans  would  not 
be  without  precedent.  The  Germans,  however,  display  a  schizophrenic 
attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Even  though  they  have  maintained 
political  and  commercial  contacts  with  the  East  for  generations,  the  20th 
century  has  seen  a  contradictory  trend  which  can  best  be  described  as  a  fear 
of  communism  in  general  but  a  fear  of  the  Soviets  in  particular. 

Due  to  geographic  location,  it  has  been  advantageous  culturally, 
philosophically,  and  economically  for  the  Germans  to  maintain  good  relations 
with  the  Soviets,  As  a  uource  of  raw  materials  and  as  a  market  for  German 
technology  or  manufactured  goods,  the  USSR  has  been  a  logical  trade 
partner.  From  another  perspective,  cultural  and  family  ties  have  existed 
between  the  Germans  and  the  Russians,  the  people  of  the  Baltic  States, 
Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Romania  for  the  last  several  centuries. 

Even  In  Hitler's  Germany,  sizeable  factions  in  the  Army,  government,  and 
political  apparatus  were  fascinated  by  the  Slavs  and  sought  to  cooperate 
with  Soviet  citizens  and  liberate  them  from  the  oppressive  yoke  of 
Bolshevism. 

Viewed  politically,  trends  for  cooperation  with  the  Soviets  can  easily 
be  found  in  the  recent  past.  For  example,  as  the  new  German  empire  began  in 
1870,  Germany  allied  herself  with  Russia  In  the  League  of  the  Three  Emperors 
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(in  1873).  In  addition  to  renewing  the  same  alliance  (In  1881  and  again  in 
1884),  the  Germans  strengthened  the  tie  with  another  alliance  known  as  the 
Reinsurance  Treaty  (1887).  Though  this  alliance  system  developed  under 
Bismarck's  tutelage,  it  was  allowed  to  lapse  in  1890. 20  After  World  War 
I,  Germany  and  the  new  Soviet  government  again  initiated  cooperative 
miLitary  ventures  (through  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo,  1922)  which 
would  Last  into  the  early  1930s.  Despite  their  anti-Russian  rhetoric,  even 
the  National  Socialists,  in  an  opportunistic  and  Machiavellian  mood,  signed 
the  1939  Nonaggression  Pact  with  the  Soviets,  together  determining  the  fate 
of  Poland  and  the  Baltic  States. 

From  the  opposite  perspective,  ever  since  the  specter  of  European 
communism  first  appeared  in  1917,  the  Germans  have  worried  about  the  Soviets 
and  the  Ideology  which  they  seemed  insistent  on  exporting.  For  the  Germans 
the  dangers  of  Marxian  socialism  were  quickly  brought  home  in  1918  through 
revolts  in  various  parts  of  Germany,  many  of  which  had  Marxist 
insp ira t ion. 21  From  the  earliest  period  in  the  1920s,  National  Socialism, 
with  its  strongly  anti-Slav/anti-Marxist  base,  exacerbated  the  anti-Russian/ 
ant l-Communist  feeling.  The  National  Socialists  bombarded  Germany  with 
anti-Soviet  and  anti-Communist  propaganda  for  some  15  years.  In  the  last  4 
years  of  this  period  Germany  engaged  in  a  life-or-death,  winner-take-al 1  war 
with  the  Soviets  which  gave  new  intensity  to  anti-Russian  feelings.  With 
the  Soviet  Army's  victory  in  1945  and  the  takeover  of  Eastern  Europe  after 
World  War  II,  the  worst  fears  of  the  Germans  about  the  Soviets  and  communism 
were  realized. 22 

Since  1947  the  cold  war  has  strengthened  German  fears  about  world 
communism,  the  Soviets,  and  their  designs  on  Western  Europe.  For  40  years 
the  Germans  have  literally  lived  on  the  front  line  of  the  cold  war  as  the 
staging  area  for  a  real  war  and  the  battleground  for  many  covert  wars.  The 
Soviet  Berlin  blockade  (1948),  the  construction  of  the  Berlin  Wall  (1961), 
and  the  Soviet  actions  In  Hungary  (1956)  or  Czechoslovakia  (1968)  have  only 
encouraged  German  fears  of  the  Russians  and  communism. 

If  the  Germans  sometimes  appear  to  be  confused  or  unclear  regarding 
their  position  on  the  Soviet  Union,  evidence  Indicates  that  they  have  good 
cause  to  view  the  Soviets,  their  policies,  and  their  brand  of  Marxian 
Socialism  with  mixed  emotions.  It  is  difficult  to  predict,  in  the  long 
term,  whether  the  tradition  of  confrontation  or  accommodation  will  prevail. 

Who  Controls  European  Affairs?  There  is  a  feeling,  which  has  ebbed  and 
flowed  since  World  War  II,  that  European  countries  do  not  control  their  own 
affairs.  By  the  late  1940s,  the  continent  that  produced  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
Catherine  the  Great,  Louis  XIV,  Prince  Metternich,  and  Bismarck  was  no 
longer  charting  its  diplomatic  course  but  following  the  lead  of  the  United 
States,  both  in  foreign  affairs  and  national  defense  matters. 

The  French,  through  the  leadership  of  Charles  de  Gaulle,  first  bristled 
at  what  they  felt  was  U.S.  dominance  and  pulled  out  of  the  NATO  military 
infrastructure.  In  addition,  they  built  and  maintained  their  own  nuclear 
arsenal  and  still  jealously  guard  their  independence  In  national  defense  and 
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International  relations.  Their  position  is  not  Inherently  anti-American, 
but  may  best  be  summed  up  by  a  recent  quote  from  French  Prime  Minister 
Jacques  Chirac  who  stated: 

Europeans  are  looking  for  nobody's  blessing,  not  even  of 
a  friend  or  of  an  ally;  Europeans  are  of  age  and  can 
establish  their  own  policy. 

The  Germans  have  taken  a  mixed  approach  to  the  whole  issue.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  they  have  heavily  depended  on  the  United  States  to 
defend  them  from  the  Soviet  Union,  both  with  conventional  and  nuclear 
forces.  Furthermore,  they  express  great  concern  about  any  suggestions  of 
troop  withdrawals  or  the  possibility  of  “decoupling"  the  United  States  from 
Europe. 24  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  resented  U.S.  dominance  over 
European  foreign  affairs  and  believe  that  U.S.  interests  are  often  placed 
above  German. 


For  exampLe,  during  the  INF  negotiations  in  1982,  the  U.S.  Government 
rejected  a  compromise  suggested  by  the  Soviets  without  even  discussing  it 
with  the  Germans.  According  to  then  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt,  "1  would 
still  buy  his  formula  at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  because  it  was  a  wise 
compromise. in  1980,  without  consultation  with  its  allies,  the  United 
States  Imposed  a  grain  embargo  followed  in  1982  by  a  pipeline  equipment 
embargo  against  the  Soviet  Union.  On  these  two  actions  the  Europeans  simply 
refused  to  participate.  Former  Chancellor  Schmidt  remains  the  most  eloquent 
German  spokesman  on  the  issue  of  U.S.  dominance,  charging  that  the  Kohl 
government  "rejects  every  difference  of  opinion  with  U.S.  policies  as 


damnable  anti-Americanism. 
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The  Last  decade,  under  the  Carter  and  Reagan  Administrations,  has  seen 
the  continued  growth  of  German  resentment  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by  U.S. 
falLure  to  adequately  consult  with  its  allies  or  consider  their  interests  in 
the  decisionmaking  process. 

The  Fear  of  Another  War.  At  Least  subliminally  in  Germany  a  distinct 
fear  of  another  war  exists.  This  may  seem  so  self-evident  that  the  comment 
might  appear  superfluous.  Most  logical  people  fear  war.  In  Germany, 
however,  the  feeling  Is  so  intense  that  it  deserves  special  mention. 

One  should  remember  that  only  the  Soviet  Union  suffered  more  than 
Germany  from  the  ravages  of  World  War  II.  In  direct  human  costs,  some  nine 
mlLllon  Germans  lost  their  lives  during  World  War  II  (five  million  were 
killed  in  action  or  died  as  POWs).^?  From  the  standpoint  of  material 
loss,  in  the  period  October  1939  to  May  1945,  the  Air  Forces  of  the  Allied 
powers  (primarily  the  RAF)  dropped  over  one-half  million  tons  of 
incendiaries,  high  explosives  and  fragmentation  bombs  in  area  raids  on  61 
selected  German  cities  having  a  population  of  100  thousand  or  more.  These 
cities  had  a  totaL  population  of  25  million  people  and  through  such  raids 
lost  3,600,000  dwellings  or  roughly  20  percent  of  Germany's  total 
residential  units. ^  This  Immense  material  loss  was  exacerbated  in  the 
postwar  years  when  the  allies  (both  East  and  West)  dismantled  a  number  of 
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Germany's  surviving  factories  and  shipped  these  off  to  other  nations  as 
reparations.  It  is  a  lesson  many  Germans  still  remember.  Indeed,  at  no 
time  since  the  Thirty  Years  War  (1618-48)  were  the  Bufferings  and  privations 
of  war  so  clearly  brought  home  to  the  Germans. ^ 

What  the  Germans  also  cannot  forget  Is  that  In  the  event  of  another 
major  war,  which  would  involve  the  NATO  countries,  Germany  would  likely  be 
the  major  battleground.  Indeed,  the  mental  picture  emerges  of  opposing 
forces  fighting  pitched  battles  In  places  like  Leipzig,  Frankfurt,  Hanover 
or  Aachen.  Obviously,  the  Germans  do  not  want  a  replay  of  World  War  II. 

The  memories  are  too  vivid  and  too  bitter. 

Postwar  Growth  of  Democratic  Traditions.  To  adequately  understand 
postwar  Germany,  an  important  factor  must  be  highlighted.  One  of  the 
significant  accorapl isliments  of  the  FKG  is  the  development  oi  a  strong 
parliamentary  democracy.  This  accomplishment,  In  a  country  where  militarism 
and  authoritarianism  prevailed,  even  overshadows  the  well  recognized 
accomplishment,  the  Wlrtschaftwunder .  u 

Prior  to  the  post  World  War  II  era,  it  seemed  that  every  attempt  at 
developing  a  German  parliamentary  democracy  failed.  German  revolutionaries 
tried  to  develop  such  a  democracy  in  1830  and  1848.  Their  attempts  failed 
due  to  the  armed  resistance  of  strong  Austrian  and  Prussian  governments. 
Following  1848,  a  democratic  tradition  slowly  developed  in  the  German  states 
(but  at  a  snail's  pace).  In  1918  when  the  German  monarchy  failed,  a 
Republic  was  proclaimed,  only  to  be  destroyed  in  1933  by  Hitler  and  his 
National  Socialists.  With  the  defeat  of  National  Socialism  in  1945  and 
under  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Western  Allied  Powers,  German  democracy 
rapidly  progressed. 

The  beginnings  of  West  German  democracy  were  first  seen  through  the 
reemergence  of  political  parties  shortly  after  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Since  the  Federal  Republic's  inception  Germany  has  been  dominated  by  two 
major  political  parties.  At  the  beginning  of  the  postwar  era  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  (SPD),  utilizing  prewar  politicians  who  were  well  versed  in 
parliamentary  democracy,  seemed  to  be  the  best  organized  and  most  forceful 
group. 31  When  the  German  elections  were  held  (August  1949)  however,  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union  (CDU)-Christian  Social  Union  (CSU)  under  Konrad 
Adenauer  won.  In  many  respects  the  SPD's  doctrinaire  approach  to  opposition 
proved  to  be  its  downfall. 

Due  to  this  election  the  SPD  was  relegated  to  begin  its  participation  in 
postwar  democracy  as  an  opposition  party  (even  as  it  was  in  the  prewar 
years)--a  tradition  which  would  continue  until  1959.  Then,  after  10  years 
under  the  leadership  of  the  party's  left  wing,  a  group  of  the  party's  reform 
elements  took  power  and  shed  its  doctrinaire  Marxist  approach.  This  new 
pragmatic  leadership  gained  control  of  the  party  at  the  Bad  Godesberg 
Congress  and  determined  that  it  would  build  a  strong  mass  appeal  party  which 
would  provide  continued  economic  growth  and  some  social  redistribution  as 
called  for  within  the  Social  Democratic  tradition. ^2  This  decision 
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propelled  the  SPD  into  its  roie  as  a  successful  national  party  and  permitted 
it  to  exhibit  its  firut  class  leadership  with  statesmen  like  Willy  Brandt 
and  Helmut  Schmidt.  This  reform  group  would  dominate  the  SPD  for  over  two 
decades  and  would  not  lose  control  of  the  party  until  1983. 

The  CDU/CSU  Party  combine  has  been  and  remains  the  other  major  political 
parLy  In  postwar  Cermany.  The  Christian  Democratic  Union  and  its  Bavarian 
sister  party,  the  Christian  Social  Union,  are  descendants  of  the  Catholic 
Center  parties  which  were  so  important  in  Europe  in  the  late  19th  and  early 
20th  centuries.  In  the  first  postwar  elections  in  1949,  the  CDU/CSU  came  to 
power  under  the  leadership  of  Konrad  Adenauer  and  retained  its  leadership 
until  1963.  The  Germans  under  Adenauer  were  successful  in  building  a  strong 
democratic  government  and  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  reconstructed  Germany. 
Perhaps  most  encouraging,  at  no  time  during  the  postwar  era  has  Germany 
succumbed  to  radicalism  of  the  right  or  left. For  most  of  the  postwar 
period  only  three  parties  have  regularly  polled  more  than  the  requisite  5 
percent  minimum  which  is  necessary  for  representation  in  the  Bundestag  (the 
lower  house).  These  three  are  the  SPD,  CDU/CSU  and  the  Free  Democratic 
Party  (FDP).  The  latter  has  served  in  coalitions  on  numerous  occasions  and 
has  impact  beyond  its  7-9  percent  of  the  voters.  It  has  never  provided  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  two  major  parties. 34 

Section  IV.  Current  Political  Party  Trends. 

In  the  last  decade  trends  have  emerged  which  could  threaten  the 
stability  of  Germany's  postwar  political  system.  Key  among  these  trends  are 
the  recent  developments  in  the  SPD.  Sometime  between  1979  and  1980  the  SPD 
began  to  veer  away  from  the  pragmatic  political  group  and  its  former 
consensus  with  the  United  States  (and  its  CDU/CSU  colleagues)  on  defense  and 
security  issues. 33  One  contributing  reason  for  this  shift  in  positions 
was  a  decided  change  in  the  party's  support  base  during  the  preceding  20 
years.  The  SPD  was  originally  a  blue  collar  workers'  party.  By  the 
mid-1970s  only  a  little  better  than  one-quarter  of  the  party  had  blue  collar 
affiliations,  with  the  majority  having  a  white  collar  orientation.  The 
new  and  younger  white  collar  membership  has  been  increasingly  critical  of 
the  bastardization  of  the  party's  traditional  positions  at  Bad  Godesberg. 
Once  the  new  leaders  took  control  in  early  1983,  they  rapidly  altered  the 
SPD' a  very  pragmatic  positions  on  defense  to  the  point  that  by  the  1987 
elections  the  defense  platform  called  for: 

1.  Reemphasis  on  East-West  detente,  and  a  departure  from 
confrontational  politics  with  the  East  bloc.  Ideological  confrontations 
should  be  replaced  by  an  emphasis  on  peaceful  consensus  building. 

2.  A  virtual  abandonment  of  the  old  NATO  security  base,  i.e., 
nuclear  deterrence,  and  instead  movement  toward  a  denuclearized  Europe.  In 
addition,  the  SPD  seeks  the  removal  of  chemical  weapons  from  Europe. 

3.  Immediate  cancellation  of  the  U.S. -German  SDI  Accord. 
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4.  A  repudiation  of  any  offensive  warfare  concepts  in  current 
military  strategy  to  Include  a  specific  rejection  of  the  "AirLand  Battle 
Doctrine"  and  "Deep  Strike"  strategies  proposed  by  the  U.S.  Army. 

Furthermore,  the  party  calls  for  the  German  Army  to  be  restructured  no  it 
can  only  wage  defensive  warfare. ^ 

“>.  Above  all  there  is  a  strong  trend  in  most  of  the  SPD's  factions 
to  move  toward  a  Furopeanlzat ton  of  defense  efforts  and  a  tendency  to 
encourage  German  self-assertion  In  matters  of  foreign  and  defense 
policy.  8 

Granted,  the  old  moderate  pragmatic  wing  of  the  party  formerly  led  by 
Helmut  Schmidt  continues  to  exist,  but  it  currently  lacks  leadership  and  at 
present  is  eclipsed  by  the  left  of  center  tactions.  At  this  stage  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  SPD  will  return  to  a  more  moderate  leadership  or  policies 
in  the  immediate  future. 

A  second  political  trend  is  the  emergence  of  the  Greens.  The  Greens  are 
the  youngest  national  party  In  the  FRG  (1979-80).  They  do  not  promote  a 
tightly  knit  political  organization  but  are  rather  a  diverse  conglomerate  oi 
environmentalists,  nuclear  activists,  antimilitarists  and  peace  activists. 
The  party  promotes  a  higher  degree  of  environmental  awareness  and  seeks 
virtual  unilateral  disarmament  and  withdrawal  from  NATO. 

Currently  the  party  Is  split  Into  two  basic  factions,  the  "iundis"  and 
the  "realos."  The  former,  the  fundamentalists,  hope  to  keep  the  basic  Green 
principles  pure  whereas  the  later,  as  more  pragmatic  politicians,  seek 
coalitions  with  like-minded  SPD  elements.  The  bitterness  with  which  these 
two  elements  fight  each  other  often  causes  observers  to  wonder  whether  they 
consider  their  greatest  enemies  to  be  inside  or  outBlde  the  Green  Party. 
Nevertheless,  their  adamant  antldefense  plank  calls  for  unilateral 
disarmament,  and  their  desire  for  a  Germany  outside  NATO  and  without  nuclear 
armaments  makes  them  a  cause  for  concern.  This  is  particularly  so  since  In 
the  January  1987  elections  the  Green  Party  captured  8.3  percent  of  the  vote 
(giving  it  42  seats  in  the  Bundestag)  and  the  Greens  have  become  more  vocal 
than  ever,  due  to  their  substantial  Increase  in  strength. ^9 

The  pillar  of  strength  for  U.S./NATO  positions  in  Germany  has  been  and 
remains  the  CDU/CSU.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  will 
radically  change  in  the  immediate  future.  The  CDU/CSU  still  values  U.S. 
presence  in  Europe,  retains  more  traditional  ideas  on  defense  issues  and 
many  within  the  party  still  regard  the  Soviets  with  great  mistrust.  Despite 
the  unwillingness  of  the  party's  leadership  to  concur  with  the  Reagan 
Administration's  policies  on  Libya  and  past  embargos  or  the  party's  concerns 
about  current  arms  control  initiatives,  it  has  generally  agreed  with  the 
thrust  of  U.S.  defense  policies  in  Europe.  It  has  been  so  close  to  U.S. 
policies  that  former  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  charged  that  under  CDU/CSU 
leadership  West  German  influence  in  Washington  is  so  low  that  Bonn  has  been 
reduced  to  a  client  status.^8  If  anything,  the  CDU  currently  suffers  from 
an  indecisiveness,  due  to  Chancellor  Kohl's  tendency  to  procrastinate  on 
difficult  decisions  or  be  a  "fence  sitter”  until  the  problem  either  resolves 
itself  or  the  answer  become  so  obvious  that  it  is  self  evident. ^  Simply, 
the  CDU/CSU  is  not  suffering  radical  political  changes  like  the  SPD. 
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Section  V.  Changes  In  German  Perceptions. 


Within  an  alliance  differences  of  opinion  between  sovereign  states  are 
certain  to  emerge.  In  order  to  place  the  issue  in  proper  perspective,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  through  most  of  the  postwar  era  there  has  been 
remarkable  consensus  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  on  how  best  to 
defend  Europe.  For  example,  the  postwar  German  governments  under  Adenauer, 
Ehrhardt,  and  Kiesinger  (all  CDU/CSU)  were  in  agreement  that  It  was  in  the 
Federal  Republic's  best  Interests  to  pursue  strong  ties  with  the  West,  the 
Western  Alliance,  and  push  the  Soviets  for  full  recognition  of  the  Federal 
Republic  as  the  legitimate  German  Government  (thereby  setting  the  stage  for 
German  reunification).  This  philosophy,  bolstered  by  a  strong  anti¬ 
communist  pro-American  viewpoint,  formed  the  basis  of  Germany's  defense 
efforLs  until  October  1969 ,  when  a  major  shift  in  governmental  policy  began. 

An  SPU  government,  under  the  leadership  of  Willy  Brandt,  brought  an 
entirely  different  perspective  to  the  defense  of  Europe  and  East-West 
relations.  Convinced  that  confrontational  politics  between  East  and  West 
were  accompl lstiing  nothing,  Brandt  decided  to  take  a  new  approach.  With 
Germany  firmly  anchored  in  the  Western  alliance  (and  this  was  an  extremely 
important  base  for  his  new  initiative),  Brandt  began  his  famous  Ostpolltlk 
or  as  Egon  Bahr,  SPD  strategist,  better  described  it:  Wandel  durch 
Annaherung.^  Through  Brandt’s  initiative,  substantial  progress  was  made 
in  thawing  relations  between  the  Soviets  and  the  West  German  Government,  to 
include  significant  treaties  which  recognized  the  war's  end.^~* 

His  policies  of  improved  relations  with  the  East  based  on  strong  ties 
with  the  Western  alliance  were  perfected  through  the  able  leadership  of 
Chancel  Lor  UeLmnt  Schmidt  after  1974.  Whereas  Brandt  seemed  unable  to 
totally  escape  the  consequences  of  recognizing  the  de  facto  postwar 
boundaries  ot  Germany  and  dealing  with  the  Soviets  and  East  Germans  on  a 
number  ul  Issues ,  ^  Schmidt  from  1974  through  1983  emerged  as  a  strong 
leader  In  his  abilities  to  both  handle  German  domestic  politics  and  as  a 
world  political  leader.  Schmidt's  policies  rested  on  a  strong  tie  to 
Western  Europe,  the  Atlantic  alliance,  and  sound  defense  ties  with  the 
United  States.  At  the  same  time  Schmidt  sought  to  continue  the  process 
initiated  by  Brandt  to  improve  relations  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  distinctive  element  of  Ills  chancellorship  was  his  insistence 
that  Germany  be  treated  as  an  equal  partner  in  both  defense  and  the 
political  decisionmaking  process.  From  his  perspective  the  United  States 
was  aLl  too  often  guilty  of  making  decisions  on  foreign  relations  and  the 
defenae  of  Europe  without  consulting  her  European  allies. ^  On  this  issue 
Irritations  have  developed  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 


Section  VI.  The  Origins  of  Some  Divisive  Issues. 

Many  of  the  Issues  which  serve  as  major  irritants  between  Germany  and 
the  United  States  began  during  the  Carter  Administration  with  the  major 
thrust  for  arms  reduction  through  the  existing  Strategic  Arms  Limitations 
Talks  (SALT).  From  the  German  perspective  the  Carter  approach  to  SALT  was  a 
rather  one-sided  affair.  it  seemed  to  focus  on  arms  reductions  without  an 
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accompanying  move  to  improve  East-West  relations.  The  Schmidt  government 
was  firmly  committed  to  a  continuance  and  furtherance  of  Ostpolltik  while 
President  Carter  was  at  best  lukewarm  toward  the  Soviets — perceiving  them  as 
villains,  due  to  Soviet  human  rights  violations. ^ 

Adding  to  this  basic  philosophical  difference,  a  major  disagreement 
emerged  in  1978  over  President  Carter's  handling  of  the  neutron  bomb  issue. 
The  neutron  bomb  was  opposed  at  the  onset  by  many  Germans  because  the 
warhead  was  designed  for  delivery  systems  with  a  range  of  less  than  100 
miles.  To  adopt  this  system  meant  two  tilings  to  the  Germans: 

1.  With  a  limited  range  It  would  likely  be  used  in  East  or  West 
Germany  in  the  event  of  war. 

2.  Since  it  was  a  tidier  weapon  system  that  could  be  used  with 
greater  discrimination,  it  would  permit  U.S.  escalation  to  the  nuclear  level 
in  battlefield  zones  without  threatening  either  the  Soviet  or  U.S. 
homeland.  The  victims  would  be  German. 

Despite  German  reservations,  pressure  was  applied  to  the  chancellor  and 
his  ruling  party  to  support  the  deployment  of  the  neutron  bomb  in  Germany. 
After  Schmidt  had  grudgingly  agreed  to  accept  this  weapon,  Carter  suddenly 
and  unilaterally  decided  to  drop  his  plans  to  produce  the  neutron  warhead. 
Trie  embarrassment  to  Schmidt  and  his  government  was  Immense  because  they 
were  simply  and  unceremoniously  left  holding  the  bag — advocating  a  weapons 
system  that  they  never  wanted.  In  particular,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
a  sizeable  element  of  Schmidt's  SPD  opposed  his  neutron  bomb  decision  and 
Schmidt  sided  with  the  American  president,  only  to  be  left  standing 

aLone.^ 

The  neutron  bomb  issue  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  another 
U.S. -German  controversy  which  centered  on  defense  priorities.  In  1979,  with 
no  arms  control  agreement  in  sight  and  increasing  concern  about  Soviet  SS-20 
deployments,  the  United  States  (with  NATO  concurrence)  decided  to  deploy 
Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles  (intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  or  INF). 
Even  though  Chancellor  Schmidt  first  raised  the  concern  about  SS-20s  and 
proposed  PII/GLCM  deployments,  opposition  to  this  plan  was  quick  to  form  in 
Schmidt's  own  party.  The  Chancellor  defended  the  deployment  as  a  logical 
decision,  due  to  the  lack  of  progress  on  arms  control.  ®  That  many  in  the 
SPD  failed  to  agree  was  obvious  at  the  December  1979  party  congress  and  this 
sentiment  continued  to  grow  until  Schmidt's  government  fell  in  September 
1982.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  SPD  had  repudiated  Schmidt's  policies  and 
began  developing  an  entirely  new  security  policy  emphasizing  that  security 
can  only  be  assured  through  dialogue  with  an  enemy,  not  by  polarizing 
against  him.  Thus,  European  peace  could  only  come  through  a  continuance  of 
detente,  arms  control,  and  building  confidence  between  the  two  opposing 
camps . 

The  fall  of  the  Schmidt  government  and  the  return  of  a  CDU/CSU-led 
government  headed  by  Helmut  Kohl  provided  no  breather  for  the  United  States 
or  NATO  on  the  INF  issue.  Even  though  the  CDU/CSU  government  strongly 
supported  INF  deployment  and  later  the  highly  controversial  (in  Germany) 
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German  participation  in  SDI  research, ^  resistance  to  many  elements  of  the 
U.S.  defense  posture  has  continued  to  grow.  Concerns  over  U.S.  positions 
have  readied  their  present  height  as  a  result  of  two  issues:  U.S.  diplomacy 
(or  lack  thereof)  at  Reykjavik  and  the  continual  desire  of  U.S.  leadership 
for  upgrading  shorter  range  nuclear  missiles.  At  Reykjavik,  Soviet 
proposals  were  presented  to  the  United  States  which  (according  to  European 
perceptions)  if  accepted,  would  have  removed  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella  from 
Lhe  European  continent.  Despite  the  implications  of  such  a  move  for  the 
NATO  A L 1  lance,  only  President  Reagan's  stubborn  insistence  on  SDI  prevented 
a  favorable  response  on  Secretary  Gorbachev's  proposals.  Europeans  (to 
include  the  Germans)  were  aghast  that  their  security  was  almost  bargained 
away  without  their  knowledge  or  consultation.-*^ 

To  further  complicate  German-American  relations,  in  the  wake  of  the  INF 
treaty  the  United  States  la  now  pushing  for  a  modernization  of  short-range 
nuclear  weapons,  to  Include  a  follow-on  to  the  LANCE  surface-to-surface 
missile  system,  modernization  of  NATO's  nuclear  artillery,  and  dual-capable 
alrcralt  and  nuclear  bombs.  These  proposals  are  again  being  poorly  received 
by  the  Germans,  including  the  current  CDU  government.  In  some  way 
reminiscent  of  the  neutron  bomb  issue,  the  Germans  see  the  shorter-range 
Intermediate  missiles  (SRINF)  as  insuring  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  East 
and  West  Germany  and  their  populations  will  be  the  major  casualties  of  the 
war.  Despite  German  resistance,  the  United  States  (and  Great  Britain  and 
France)  continue  to  press  for  modernization  of  short-range  nuclear 
weapons .  -*2 

To  date  the  Kohl  government  has  firmly  supported  close  German/U.S. 
relations  and  values  a  strong  military  presence  in  Europe  for  its 
traditional  deterrence  role.  Conversely,  trends  in  West  German  political 
parties  (particularly  the  SPD)  and  a  number  of  recent  disagreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  on  defense  issues  indicate  some  basic 
differences.  Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  facing  the  United  States  and  its 
policies  in  Germany  is  the  changing  attitude  of  the  German  populace  on 
defense  issues. 


Section  VI  l .  Current  German  Attitudes  on  Defense  and  East-West  Relations. 

While  acknowledging  that  the  opinion  of  the  populace  of  any  given 
country  is  at  best  changing,  if  not  fickle,  some  trends  in  Germany  should  be 
carefully  examined.  if  the  United  States  lias  a  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
any  specific  attitudes  in  Germany,  it  is  the  disparity  In  U.S.  and  German 
opinion  about  the  potential  fur  war  and  more  specifically  the  level  of 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  As  early  as  December  1985  (according  to  a 
USIA  poLl),  a  sizeable  percentage  of  those  polled  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands  indicated  little  concern  about  the  possibility  of  an  attack  on 
West  Europe.  (See  Table  1).  Furthermore,  since  they  saw  little  danger  in  a 
Soviet  attack,  there  was  little  sentiment  for  increased  defense  expenditures 
in  these  countries. 
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UK  FR  GE  1  NE 

I .  Possibility  of  a  Soviet  Attack  on  WeBt  Europe  in  Next  5  Years. 


Very  or  Fairly  Concerned 

28 

29 

16 

7 

12 

Not  very  or  not  at  all 

concerned 

60 

57 

71 

83 

82 

Assessment  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 

Military 

Strength 

U.S.  Ahead 

22 

21 

17 

21 

23 

Equal 

38 

39 

47 

52 

48 

USSR  Ahead 

28 

19 

20 

18 

18 

.  Confidence  in  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

Great  Deal  or  Fair  Amount 

41 

42 

41 

56 

39 

Not  Much  or  None 

53 

38 

46 

41 

54 

Adequacy  of  (Survey  Country's 

)  Defense 

Spending 

Should  be  Increased 

13 

12 

7 

14 

6 

Should  be  Decreased 

28 

16 

36 

46 

35 

Should  Remain  the  Same 

56 

41 

42 

33 

49 

Table  1.  West  European  Political  Attitudes 
on  International  Security  Topics  (USIA  Poll  12/85). 53 

Similar  conclusions  were  reached  in  a  December  1986  Gallup  poll. 

According  to  this  poll  a  significant  number  of  Americans  continued  to  believe 
that  the  outbreak  of  a  world  war  was  a  distinct  possibility.  Germans  and  West 
Europeans  however  were  less  apprehensive,  as  indicated  In  Table  2. 

50%  Chance  of  War  or  Greater 


United  States 

49  percent 

Belgium 

24 

France 

24 

Italy 

22 

Spain 

22 

Norway 

21 

Austria 

20 

Great  Britain 

20 

Denmark 

18 

Switzerland 

18 

W.  Germany 

18 

Sweden 

15 

Netherlands 

14 

Table  2.  Chance  of 

World  War  in  10  Years. 

14 


What  has  been  most  surprising  to  many  American  observers  are  the 
attitudes  expressed  by  the  citizens  of  Germany  on  the  leadership  of  the  two 
major  world  powers.  As  an  example,  in  the  1980s  the  Germans  have 
increasingly  lost  confidence  in  the  traditional  image  of  the  United  States 
as  a  peacemaker  or  a  peaceful  nation.  Conversely,  they  are  beginning  to 
regard  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  nation  that  desires  peace  rather  than  as  a 
threat  to  world  peace. 

The  marked  change  in  German  attitude  appears  to  have  come  between 
1980-81  (see  Table  3)  when  the  controversy  over  missile  deployments  was 
developing  into  a  major  issue  and  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the  Reagan 
Administration.  German  confidence  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Soviet 
leadership  has  continued  to  build  with  the  accession  of  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 


Who  is  responsible  for  the  arms  race  between  East  and  West? 
U.S.  USSR  Both  Neither 


1981 

8 

36 

42 

4 

1982 

12 

30 

40 

6 

1983 

9 

23 

50 

3 

1986 

12 

22 

47 

8 

Who  most 

threatens 

world  peace? 

1980 

2 

71 

14 

8 

1981 

4 

44 

28 

12 

1982 

4 

35 

22 

23 

1983 

2 

32 

34 

18 

1986 

5 

26 

30 

27 

Who  wants 

peace  in 

the  world? 

1980 

52 

3 

29 

7 

1981 

33 

4 

31 

14 

1982 

25 

3 

45 

16 

1983 

20 

2 

57 

14 

1980 

22 

3 

56 

12 

Table  3.  German  Perceptions  of  the  Two  Superpowers.^ 


in  Germany,  polls  clearly  indicate  a  substantial  trust  in  Gorbachev  and 
his  initiatives.  According  to  a  poll  released  by  the  German  Allenbach 
Institute  in  May  1987,  only  46  percent  of  the  Germans  believed  that 
President  Reagan  is  really  concerned  about  peace  whereas  49  percent  were 
convinced  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  is.^  Furthermore,  the  Allenbach  poll 
Indicated  that,  in  the  future,  58  percent  of  the  German  citizenry  wanted 
Bonn  to  cooperate  equally  with  the  United  States  and  Russia  while  only  32 
percent  wanted  to  work  closely  only  with  the  United  States. ^7 
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In  addition  to  the  Allenbach  poll  (commissioned  by  the  Kohl  government), 
the  German  magazine  Stern  funded  an  opinion  poll  through  i  !.e  Dortmund  based 
Forsa  Institute.  According  to  the  results,  49  percent  of  the  sample  found 
Secretary  Gorbachev  more  concerned  with  achieving  disarmament  and  peace 
while  only  9  percent  named  President  Reagan.  (See  Table  4.)^®  This  trend 
(at  least  from  an  U.S.  perspective)  has  continued  to  worsen.  A 
mld-SepLember  1987  poll  by  the  Forschungsgruppe  Wahlen  Indicated  that  76 
percent  ol  the  Germans  polled  believed  they  could  trust  Gorbachev.  In  May 
1987,  a  similar  survey  showed  52  percent,  a  24  percentage  point  change  in 
four  months.  In  addition  the  same  poll  indicated  that  74  percent  of  the 
German  population  regarded  German-Soviet  relations  as  good.  In  November 
1986,  45  percent  held  this  opinion. 

The  results  indicated  by  Tables  1-4  should  not  be  misinterpreted.  None 
of  the  polls  cited  represent  a  radical  shift  to  an  anti-U.S.  and  pro-Soviet 
stance  by  the  German  people.  They  do  indicate,  however,  three  significant 
factors:  that  many  Germans  are  not  convinced  that  there  is  a  serious  threat 

of  a  major  war  in  Europe  (instigated  by  the  Soviets  or  anyone  else);  that 
serious  doubts  exist  about  U.S.  foreign  policy  leadership  and  U.S.  political 
leadership  in  general and  that  the  Gorbachev  initiatives  are  being 
optimistically  received  by  many  Germans  as  a  genuine  and  believable  peace 
ini tiat lve. 

According  to  available  and  credible  poll  results,  German  support  for 
NATO  has  not  wavered  and  the  vast  majority  of  German  citizens  still  regard 
the  presence  of  American  troops  as  being  important  for  their  national 
security  (see  Tables  5  and  6).  Furthermore,  no  evidence  suggests  any 
groundswell  of  anti-Americanism  in  the  FRG. 


German  Opinions 

1983 

1984 

1985 

FRG  should  remain  in  NATO 

88% 

90% 

87% 

U.S.  troops  in  FKG  make  peace  more  secure 

79% 

80% 

78% 

U.S.  troops  in  FRG  are  indispensable 

75% 

73% 

76% 

Oppose  U.S.  troops  withdrawal 

73% 

73% 

76% 

Communist  threat  is  great/very  great 

45% 

47% 

37% 

Table  5.  Summary  of  Emnld  Institute  Public 

Opinion 

Survey 

Results . ^ 

TOTAL 

CDU/CSU 

FDP 

SPD 

GREENS 

Greet  a  withdrawal 

22 

11 

13 

26 

63 

Regret  a  withdrawal 

51 

68 

61 

42 

17 

Don  * t  known 

27 

21 

26 

32 

20 

Table  6.  PolL  <m  German  Reaction  to  Withdrawal  of  U.S.  Troops 

(by  political  party). ^2 
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Section  VIII.  Impact  on  German/U.S.  Relatione. 


If  pollsters,  American  and  German,  are  accurate,  a  major  rupture  In 
German-U.S.  relations  is  not  Imminent.  What  is  obvious,  however,  is  that 
many  Germans  no  longer  believe  that  a  war  in  Europe  is  going  to  occur  nor  do 
they  believe  that  the  Soviets  are  a  menace  to  European  peace.  Their 
attitudes  toward  the  Soviets  in  general  have  changed  but  the  most  noticeable 
change  has  been  in  their  perceptions  of  the  Soviet  leadership.  They  now 
regard  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  as  being  more  concerned  with  peace  than 
President  Reagan  and  believe  that  better  relations  between  the  two  Germanies 
and  the  FRG  and  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  trend  for  the  future.  Though  the 
majority  still  value  membership  in  NATO  and  the  presence  of  American 

troops,  the  German  sense  of  urgency  about  war  or  a  Soviet  threat  is  not 

present.  An  equally  troublesome  problem  is  the  steady  erosion  of  a  defense 

consensus  in  Germany  among  the  leading  political  parties.  If  the  attitudes 

of  the  SPD  and  CDU/CSU  parties  are  compared  on  Tables  4  and  6,  or  if  all  of 
the  major  parties  depicted  on  the  cabLes  are  compared,  it  becomes  obvious 
that  the  political  parties  in  Germany  have  diverging  opinions  on  defense, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  need  for  U.S.  presence. 

If  these  trends  persist,  and  without  a  major  blunder  on  the  part  of  the 
Soviets  they  probably  will,  the  United  States  will  need  to  consider  them  as 
it  interfaces  with  the  FRG.  U.S.  policymakers  can  no  longer  assume  that 
their  German  ally  is  In  agreement  on  defense  oriented  initiatives.  This 
fact,  will  necessitate  far  more  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  the  Germans  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  German  approach  to  Europe  and  its  defense.  In 
fact,  U.S.  political  and  military  leaders  will  need  to  carefully  watch  the 
emerging  trends  in  Germany  if  the  close  relationships  of  the  past  are  to  be 
maintained  Into  the  future.  To  do  so  a  number  of  significant  trends  should 
be  identified. 


Section  IX.  Trends  to  be  Monitored. 

A  complete  list  of  the  trends  which  impact  on  modern  Germany  would 
extend  this  paper  beyond  Its  design,  but  the  most  significant  factors  are 
examined.  These  are:  the  changing  attitude  of  Germany's  political  parties 
on  defense  issues;  German  weariness  of  being  a  staging  ground  for  World  War 
III;  the  differing  perspectives  of  German  leaders  (as  compared  to  their  U.S. 
colleagues)  on  East-West  relations;  a  renewal  of  German  insecurities;  the 
increasing  tendency  for  Europeans  to  desire  a  leading  role  in  the  defense  of 
Europe;  and  a  decreasing  willingness  for  Germany  to  do  penance  for  its  Nazi 
past . 


Changes  in  Germany's  Political  Parties.  One  of  the  key  areas  in  Germany 
which  should  be  closely  monitored  In  the  next  decade  is  the  developing 
trends  in  the  political  parties.  The  CDU/CSU  shows  little  change  in  Its 
support  base  or  its  philosophical  underpinning  nor  does  the  FDP.  The 
parties  to  watch  are  the  SPD  and  the  Greens. 

At  present  there  are  no  firm  indications  as  to  whether  the  left  of 
center  factions  within  the  SPD  will  continue  to  dominate  or  whether  a  more 
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practical,  a  more  pragmatic  faction  again  will  take  control.  The  SPD  has 
changed  its  doctrinal  focus  twice  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  another 
change  la  possible  in  the  foreseeable  future.  The  political  "drift"  of  the 
SPD  and  its  success  nationally  at  the  polls  is  very  important  for  the  U.S. 
defense  posture  in  Europe.  If  the  SPD  with  its  current  defense  and  foreign 
relations  platform  is  successful  at  the  polls,  serious  difficulties  could 
arise  lor  the  United  States. 

Even  more  serious,  successes  by  the  Greens  or  major  coalitions  between 
the  "realo"  elements  and  the  SPD  could  also  have  serious  impacts  on  U.S. 
policies  in  Europe.  In  perspective,  the  Greens  remain  a  rather  disjointed 
political  group  that  has  yet  to  produce  a  major  threat  to  U.S.  efforts  in 
Europe.  In  many  respects,  what  is  more  disturbing  than  the  emergence  of 
this  new  party  are  the  developing  German  attitudes  mirrored  in  the 
Ideologies  represented  by  the  Greens  and  the  left  of  center  SPD.  Both 
parties  represent  an  attttudinal  change  on  the  part  of  the  German  voters. 
Trieae  voters  are  leas  concerned  about  defense  against  the  Soviets  and  are 
more  interested  in  peace  and  a  high  quality  life.  If  antidefense  attitudes 
continue  to  mature  in  Germany,  serious  problems  could  result  for  the  United 
States  and  the  NATO  Alliance. 

Defense  Weariness.  Closely  related  to  this,  since  1947  Germany  has 
served  as  the  focal  point  for  the  cold  war  and  as  the  staging  and  potential 
battleground  for  a  possible  confrontation  between  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO. 
U.S.,  British,  and  French  troops  have  been  stationed  in  Germany  to  deter  war 
or,  if  this  fails,  defeat  the  aggressor  forces  (probably  on  German  soil). 
Though  war  has  not  come  the  fact  remains  that  the  Germans  have,  so  to  speak, 
been  on  the  front  lines  of  a  planned  battlefield  for  40  years.  Any  number 
of  studies  have  indicated  that  even  a  trained  professional  soldier  can  only 
adequately  function  in  a  frontline  position  for  so  many  days  without  losing 
some  efficiency.^  indications  are  that,  like  soldiers  too  long  at  the 
front,  the  Germans  are  suffering  from  fatigue.  They  call  it 
Verteldlgungsmudlgkelt  or  defense  weariness.  They  are  becoming  increasingly 
tired  of  hosting  preparations  for  a  war  and  would  prefer  to  live  in  a 
country  that  is  prepared  for  war  but  not  always  preparing  for  a  war.  This 
“weariness"  is  further  heightened  by  the  realization  that  with  a  new 
emphasis  on  conventional  arms  (rather  than  nuclear)  and  short  range 
missiles,  the  future  battlefield  would  most  certainly  be  Germany,  East  or 
West. ^  This  of  course  renews  to  the  Germans  the  specter  of  World  War  II 
with  ail  of  its  devastation,  compounded  by  the  probable  use  of  at  least 
chemical  if  not  nuclear  weapons.  These  factors,  together  with  the  presence 
of  900  thousand  troops,  in  a  country  the  size  of  Oregon,  is  wearing  on  the 
nation's  nerves. 

The  presence  of  so  many  troops  in  Germany  again  becomes  a  major  issue 
when  Europe  in  general  and  Germany  in  particular  remain  unconvinced  about 
the  imminence  of  war  (Table  2).  As  West  German  author  Peter  Bender  notes, 
"NATO  was  founded,  moreover,  amid  widespread  fear  that  the  cold  war  would 
turn  hut.  No  one  today  believes  that  Moscow  will  launch  a  military 
attack.  [Emphasis  has  been  added.] 

Increasingly  Different  Perspectives  on  EaBt-West  Relations.  A  good 
portion  of  the  difference  between  German  and  U.S.  views  on  this  topic  can  be 
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attributed  to  two  factors:  First,  the  Soviet  threat  has  dimmed  considerably 
in  German  eyes.  The  most  recent  brash  and  reckless  use  of  Soviet  military 
or  political  power  was  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1908.  The  20  years 
that  have  passed  since  that  crisis  have  removed  the  urgency  of  the  Soviet 
threat  and  defense  measures  necessary  to  counter  it.  The  Germans  with  their 
regional,  European  perspective  do  not  share  a  global  perspective  with  the 
United  States  and  are  not  concerned  with  a  worldwide  Soviet  threat.  As  they 
see  little  immediate  danger  to  Europe,  they  see  little  threat  at  all. 
Secondly,  German-U.S.  perceptions  decidedly  differ  on  the  necessity  of 
improving  relations  between  the  West  and  the  Soviets.  The  Gorbachev 
initiatives  have  served  as  a  catalyst  to  highlight  these  differences  which 
are  all  too  often  ignored. 

The  divergence  of  opinion  actually  began  in  the  late  1970s.  Detente  and 
with  it  the  advantages  of  better  economic,  political  and  cultural  contacts 
with  the  East  bloc  have  become  increasingly  accepted  by  Germans  of  all 
political  persuasions.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  remembering  that  detente 
was  born  in  the  decade  of  Germany's  first  Socialist  government,  starting 
with  the  early  years  of  Brandt's  chancellorship.  Although  Germany  has  been 
governed  for  5  years  by  a  CDU/CSU  conservative  government,  detente  has 
continued  unabated.  Kohl,  a  bona  fide  conservative,  has  continued  to  press 
for  better  intra-German  and  better  German-Soviet  relations  rather  than  the 
polarized  politics  of  the  earlier  CDU  governments. ^7 

One  element  which  cannot  be  ignored  is  the  relative  position  of  Germany 
in  the  European  economy.  Germany  serves  as  a  major  exporter  of  quality  high 
technology  products  and  will  in  all  likelihood  continue  to  be  the  European 
leader  in  the  fields  of  science  and  technology  for  the  next  several 
decades.  Furthermore,  it  currently  exports  between  40-60  percent  of  itB 
products  and  in  1987  replaced  the  United  States  as  the  world's  leading 
exporting  nation.^®  While  the  country  has  consciously  diversified  its 
trade  and  its  trade  partners,  trade  with  East  bloc  countries  has  slowly 
increased  and  is  projected  to  do  so  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
century,  increased  trade  relations  between  Germany  and  the  East  bloc  are 
virtually  a  certainty  as  the  exportation  of  West  European  manufactured  goods 
to  the  East  bloc  is  in  the  interest  of  both  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Thus  any  attempts  by  the  United  States  to  limit  trade  with  the  Soviets  (like 
the  pipeline  or  grain  embargoes)  will  likely  be  met  by  German  resistance  as 
Eastern  Europe  has  become  a  prime  market  place. 

Too  often  U.S.  leaders  forget  that  both  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
European  nations.  Sharing  the  continent  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  work 
together  commercially,  culturally,  politically,  and  economically. 
Polarization  may  run  contrary  to  their  long-term  interests  by  virtue  of 
their  location.  The  United  States,  however,  situated  in  an  entirely 
different  hemisphere,  can  and  often  does  approach  the  East-West  issue  from  a 
different,  if  not  detached,  perspective. 

A  Renewal  of  German  Insecurities.  Even  as  the  Germans  do  not  sense  an 
immediate  threat  from  the  Soviets,  the  insecurities  of  the  past  linger. 

They  do  not  want  to  be  the  staging  ground  or  battleground  for  the  next  war 
but  neither  do  they  want  to  be  undefended.  From  their  perspective  the 
United  States  is  slowly  "decoupling”  from  Europe.  Indicators  of  this  policy 
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first  came  through  superpower  negotiations  at  Reykjavik  and  fears  have  been 
further  strengthened  by  subsequent  arms  control  talks  and  congressional 
discussions  on  the  possible  withdrawal  of  troops.  The  Germans  are 
increasingly  sure  that  they  do  not  want  their  country  to  be  the  focal  point 
for  superpower  confrontation  but  they  are  concerned  enough  with  their 
defense  that  they  do  not  want  the  United  States  to  decouple  from  Europe  and 
NATO.  Because  of  these  fears  and  insecurities,  Germany  has  been  exploring 
new  defense  relationships  with  France  and  a  strengthened  WEU. 

Europeans  Leading/Defending  Europe.  Given  their  uncertainties  about  the 
reliability  of  their  U.S.  ally,  the  Germans  and  other  Europeans  are  looking 
for  new  defense  relationships.  This  may  be  part  of  a  general  trend  for 
Europe  to  reassert  herself  in  a  position  of  some  type  of  political  and 
military  leadership.  In  the  wake  of  World  War  II,  Europe  had  no  choice  but 
to  turn  to  the  United  States.  Devastated  by  6  years  of  war  and  Nazi 
domination,  Germany  and  the  remainder  of  Europe  leaned  heavily  on  the  United 
States  for  leadership  in  world  politics  and  defense.  The  United  States 
willingly  provided  both.  In  the  two  long  decades  when  the  cold  war  was  at 
Its  height  (1948-68)  the  United  States  willingly  provided  the  leadership  and 
resources  to  block  aggressive  Soviet  actions.  But  increasingly  since  the 
early  1970s,  more  distinctive  European  attitudes  have  emerged  and  Europe 
wants  to  regain  the  initiative  in  leading  its  own  affairs. 

Leadership  for  Europe  in  the  defense  arena,  however,  has  come  from  NATO 
and  NATO  has  been  and  is  led  (or  dominated,  depending  on  your  perspective) 
by  the  Uniced  States.  Germany  and  Europe  in  general  have  been  willing  (and 
sometimes  eager)  for  American  help  and  resources.  But  even  while  they  are 
concerned  about  the  "decoupling"  of  the  United  States  from  Europe,  there 
appears  to  be  a  growing  realization  that  (1)  the  United  States  may 
ultimately  withdraw  some  forces  or  defense  emphasis  from  Europe;  (2)  that 
perspectives  on  European  defense  are  developing  differently  in  Bonn  and 
Washington;  (3)  that  recent  negotiations  are  slowly  but  surely  removing 
portions  of  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella  from  Europe  leaving  her  insecure,  due 
to  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces;  and  (4)  if  Europe 
la  to  be  defended  in  the  future,  only  the  Europeans  themselves  can  establish 
and  maintain  the  appropriate  defense  structure. 

Consequently,  the  last  year  has  seen  a  number  of  initiatives,  mostly 
emanating  from  France  and  Germany,  toward  independent  European  defense 
planning.  These  initiatives  have  ranged  from  joint  French-German  military 
exercises  in  September  1987,  to  the  current  plans  to  revive  and  strengthen 
the  West  European  Union.  Through  the  WEU  the  seven  European  nations, 
including  France  and  Germany,  intend  to  develop  a  stronger  European  identity 
on  defense  issues,  rather  than  leaving  European  defense  priorities  to  be 
established  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Growing  Resentment  Concerning  the  Nazi  Legacy.  In  the  postwar  years  a 
strong  parliamentary  democracy  has  developed  in  the  FRG  permitting  Germany 
to  regain  her  position  in  the  world  community  of  nations.  Despite  rejoining 
the  world  community  and  the  establishment  of  an  exemplary  record  as  a 
parliamentary  democracy,  Germany  still  is  treated  with  some  suspicion  by 
many  countries/political  leaders,  due  to  her  past  militaristic  record  and 
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the  13  years  of  National  Socialism.  This  distrust  remains  despite  the  fact 
that  Germany  is  increasingly  populated  and  controlled  by  die  Enkel,  tiie 
grandchildren  of  the  generation  that  brought  about  National  Socialism  and 
World  War  11.^9  While  the  Germans  continue  to  accept  their  status  as  a 
mistrusted  nation,  the  question  remains  how  long  they  will  do  penance  to  the 
world  community  for  the  National  Socialist  years  and  provide  exemplary 
justification  for  their  political  or  military  initiatives  to  the  world 
community?  Given  German  demographics,  probably  not  too  much  longer. 


Section  X.  Potential  Impacts  on  the  United  States. 

How  much  the  changing  political  environment  in  Germany  will  affect  U.S. 
defense  efforts  may  depend  on  how  the  United  States  reacts  to  change  or  how 
willing  it  is  to  develop  new  political  strategies  in  an  evolving  political 
climate.  What  is  perhaps  most  important  is  to  realize  that  change,  though 
gradual,  is  occurring  in  the  FRG.  As  it  gradually  occurs,  the  United  States 
must  adjust  its  policies  to  maintain  a  close  allied  perspective  with 
Europe.  Currently  there  are  potential  problems  developing  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  regarding  defense  and  East-West  relations,  but  no 
major  breakdowns  have  occurred. 

To  underscore  the  potential  impact  which  changes,  or  more  specifically, 
a  failure  to  plan  for  changes  can  have  on  U.S.  relations  with  Germany,  three 
possible  scenarios  have  been  developed  to  look  at  Germany  in  25  years 
(2013).  Scenario  # 1  considers  the  slow  evolution  of  German  politics; 
Scenario  //2  examines  a  Germany  left  of  center;  and  Scenario  #3  discusses  a 
strong  and  independent  Germany.  In  taking  this  approach,  there  is  no  intent 

by  the  writer  to  predict  the  future  but  rather  to  cause  the  reader  to  ponder 

three  different  Germanies  and  how  they  could  affect  U.S.  military  posture. 

Scenario  #1;  Slow  Evolution  of  German  Politics.  By  the  year  2013  the 

German  political  scene  has  achieved  a  considerable  amount  of  stability  and 

the  political  spectrum  shows  (at  least  outwardly)  some  similarities  to  the 
political  scene  In  1965-75.  The  major  parties  on  the  national  level  are 
still  the  CDU/CSU,  SPD,  and  FDP.  The  Greens  Party,  the  anathema  of 
established  political  parties  in  the  1980s,  has  faded  to  insignificance  on 
the  national  level.  Its  decline  was  precipitated  by  stronger  legislation  by 

the  German  Government  to  protect  Germany's  environment  and  the  success  of 

continued  superpower  arms  control  negotiations  which  have  taken  U.S. 
missiles,  ground  and  air  launched  theater  nuclear  weapons,  and  chemical 
weapons  out  of  the  Federal  Republic.  These  factors  plus  the  aging 
population  and  declining  birthrate  have  produced  a  more  conservative 
constituency  in  Germany. ^  Thus,  the  Greens,  though  they  still  exist, 
have  fallen  below  the  5  percent  level  of  the  popular  vote  and  are  therefore 
relegated  to  the  status  of  a  minor  state  and  local  party. 

The  same  political  trends  which  neutered  the  Greens'  threat  have  also 
impacted  on  the  SPD  by  the  year  2013.  This  began  in  the  early  1990s  when 
the  SPD  was  forced  to  reevaluate  its  position,  much  as  it  did  at  the  Bad 

Godesberg  Congress  in  1959.  The  SPD  had  repeatedly  failed  to  win  a  national 

election,  and  since  superpower  negotiations  of  the  late  1980s  had  diffused 
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moat  of  the  defense  and  foreign  policy  issues  that  brought  the  SPD's  left  to 
power,  the  party’s  position  became  untenable  by  the  early  1990s. 

Consequently,  a  new  group  of  pragmatists  took  control,  reiterating  that  a 
Socialist  party  can  build  a  mass  party,  win  elections  and  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  the  masses.  This  resulted  in  some  of  the  more 
doctrinaire  members  of  the  Party's  leadership  and  membership  defecting  and 
joining  the  Greens  faction,  slightly  bolstering  that  party's  sagging 
membership.  But  through  this  reorganization,  a  party  configuration 
reminiscent  of  the  1960s-70s  emerged. 

The  defense  weariness  which  plagued  Germany  in  the  1980s  has  been 
largely  defused  through  arms  control  negotiations  which  removed  U.S. 
missiles  and  Chernies'  weapons,  both  major  irritants,  from  Lhe  Federal 
Republic.  Even  more  significant,  the  aging  and  more  conservative  German 
public  recognized  there  was  still  a  sizeable  threat  on  their  eastern  border 
in  the  form  of  a  large  conventional  Soviet  military  presence.  Gorbachev, 
the  liberalizing  force  of  the  1980s,  had  been  only  partially  successful  with 
his  initiatives.  Like  Khruschev  before  him  he  underestimated  the  strength 
of  the  party  conservatives  and  the  military.  While  he  was  able  to  improve 
the  political  and  economic  climate  between  East  and  West,  he  was 
unsuccessful  in  significantly  changing  the  character  of  the  Soviet  system  or 
reducing  the  traditionally  large  Soviet  Army.  Thus,  relations  between  the 
East  and  West  are  improved  but  large  military  forces  were  retained.  Europe 
remains  divided  as  does  Germany  and  Berlin  but  the  division  is  not  as 
definite  as  it  was  in  1980. 

In  the  world  of  the  21st  century  the  two  major  German  political  parties 
are  firmly  committed  to  a  strong  European  defense  and  the  European  defensive 
system  is  based  on  the  NATO  Alliance.  Even  though  Germany,  like  six  of  her 
neighbors,  retains  membership  in  the  Western  European  Union  and  values  the 
ability  of  this  organization  to  provide  an  arena  for  the  discussion  of 
European  defense  issues,  experiences  such  as  the  WEU  attempt  to  develop 
coordinated  action  in  the  199/  Gulf  Crisis  proved  that  it  does  not  serve  as 
a  strongly  coordinated  alliance  like  NATO.'1 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  increasing  German  confidence  in  NATO  (and  the 
United  States)  is  the  continued  strong  commitment  of  the  United  States  to 
the  defense  of  Europe.  Despite  distractions  and  commitments  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Pacific  Rim,  U.S.  political  and  military  leaders  still 
believe  that  the  defense  of  the  United  States  begins  in  Europe.  Germany 
watched  anxiously  in  the  period  1980-81,  1986-88  and  again  in  the  early 
1990s  as  congressional  leaders  attempted  to  reduce  U.S.  troop  strengths  in 
Europe.  These  initiatives  failed,  however,  when  the  Soviets  failed  to 
reduce  conventional  troop  strengths  in  Eastern  Europe,  as  had  been  hinted  in 
1987-88.  Following  this  attempt,  the  United  States  retained  and  bolstered 
strong  military  forces  in  Germany.  The  strong  stand  by  the  United  States 
counteracted  traditional  German  insecurities  and  tied  Germany  and  the  United 
States  more  closely  together.  Support  for  strong  U.S.  forces  in  Germany  was 
further  enhanced  in  the  mid-1990s  by  increased  German  defense  appropriations 
and  German  agreements  to  purchase  additional  U.S.  weapons  systems. ^ 

These  actions  combined  with  the  moderate  attitudes  taken  by  the  two  major 
parties  have  convinced  the  United  States  that  Germany  is  a  strong  defense 
partner.  Thus  the  year  2013  iinds  most  of  the  traditional  U.S.  Army  and  Air 
Force  units  retained  in  Germany. 
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This  strengthening  of  attitudes  for  a  strong  defense  does  not  mean  that 
the  Germans  have  turned  the  It  backs  on  the  detente  of  the  1970s  and  1980s. 
They  still  value  Improved  relations  with  East  Germany,  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Detente  from  a  political  perspective,  however,  has  simply 
failed  to  deliver  what  many  politicians  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  had  sought. 
Conversely,  as  the  German  economy  continued  to  grow  at  a  slow  measured  pace, 
so  had  Its  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  By  the  21st  century  over  10  percent 
of  Germany's  trade  was  with  Warsaw  Fact  nations,  the  majority  with  either 
the  Soviet  Union  or  East  Germany.  The  Federal  Republic  continued  the  trend, 
established  in  the  late  1970s,  of  selling  industrial  goods,  biochemicals  and 
high  quaLlty,  high  tech  equipment  to  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  in  return  for 
petroleum,  natural  gas,  and  minerals.  For  some  within  the  NATO  Alliance 
this  increasing  interrelationship  of  the  German/Soviet  bloc  economies  caused 
concern,  but  the  Germans  were  pleased  with  the  better  cultural  and 
diplomatic  relations  which  followed  the  increased  trade.  For  them  better 
relations  with  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  still  highly 
desirable. 

The  Germans  came  to  feel  that  they  had  few  alternatives  but  to  retain  a 
potent  military  force,  strong  relations  with  the  United  States  and  close 
affiliation  with  NATO,  but  at  the  same  time,  they  continued  to  promote 
better  relations  between  East  and  West  and  attempted  to  improve  relations 
with  their  sister  state  to  the  east.  They  also  worked  to  reduce  tensions 
between  East  and  West  but  with  mixed  results.  The  goal  of  German 
reunification  has  continued  to  elude  the  German  leadership  in  the  25  years 
preceding  2013  and  "the  German  problem"^  of  the  1970s  and  1980s  still 
remains  with  only  miniscule  steps  having  been  taken  for  its  resolution. 

In  summary,  in  this  scenario  the  FRG  is  pro-Western,  pro-NATO  and 
pro-American.  It  is  a  prosperous  state  firmly  rooted  in  Western  European 
parliamentary  democratic  tradition  and  it  exists  in  a  Europe  which  is 
slightly  less  polarized  between  the  superpowers.  It  values  more  contacts 
with  the  East  and  still  desires  German  unification  but  not  at  the  expense  of 
a  weak  Germany  or  a  Germany  under  Soviet  domination.  This  view  of  the  FRG 
should  be  nonthreatening  to  the  majority  of  U.S.  political  and  military 
leaders  because  it  is  based  on  the  continuance  (or  resurgence)  of  some  of 
the  positive  trends  observed  in  Germany  over  the  last  40  years.  It  does  not 
factor  in  any  catastrophic  military-political-economic  events,  but  is  based 
on  a  gradual  evolution  of  past  or  present  events. 

Scenario  42:  Germany  Left  of  Center.  By  the  year  2013  the  German 
political  scene  has  achieved  a  considerable  amount  of  stability  but  the 
political  spectrum  is  radically  different  from  the  pro-Western  pro-NATO 
Germany  of  1987.  In  the  time  that  elapsed  from  1987  to  the  turn  of  the 
century  a  number  of  significant  changes  occurred  in  West  Germany.  Since  a 
preponderance  of  the  Germans  in  the  late  20th/early  21st  century  preferred  a 
less  polarized  Europe  and  less  emphasis  on  defense  matters,  the  last  part  of 
the  20th  century  found  the  SPD  (still  dominated  by  doctrinaire  leftists)  and 
the  Greens  becoming  the  major  force  in  domestic  German  politics.  Germany, 
under  SPD  leadership,  clearly  desired  more  authority  in  foreign  affairs  and 
military  issues  than  was  possible  under  the  self-imposed  constraints 
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required  through  membership  in  a  voluntary  alliance  (NATO).  Thus,  when  the 
Soviets  moved  to  support  closer  relations  between  the  Germanies  and  attached 
German  withdrawal  from  NATO  as  the  price  tag,  the  German  Government  agreed. 
For  many  within  Germany  the  decision  was  not  that  difficult.  Repeatedly  in 
the  1970a,  1980s,  and  early  1990s  significant  troop  withdrawals  from  Europe 
had  been  discussed  in  the  United  States,  causing  the  Germans  to  question  the 
reliability  of  U.S.  commitments.  This,  the  arms  negotiations  of  the  1980s, 
and  the  tendency  for  the  superpowers  to  negotiate  and  tell  their  allies 
later,  convinced  the  Germans  that  they  could  not  depend  on  the  United  States 
for  their  security. ^  When  offered  a  less  polarized/less  militarized 
Europe  and  a  step  toward  a  unified  Germany,  the  SPD  Government  took  the 
chance.  Due  to  the  popularity  of  the  SPD's  policies,  the  conservative 
CDU/CSU  was  threatened  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  minority  party. 
Clinging  closely  to  its  conservative  beliefs,  the  party  was  winning  only 
state  and  local  elections  by  the  start  of  the  21st  century. 

This  drastic  change  in  German  politics  was  possible  because  defense 
weariness  had  continued  to  grow  among  the  German  population.  Even  though 
many  within  the  United  States  and  in  U.S.  military  circles  continued  to 
believe  in  the  distinct  possibility  of  a  war  in  Europe,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  German  population  did  not,  nor  did  they  want  Germany  to  be  the  site  or 
staging  ground  for  the  next  war.  Consequently,  antimilitary  sentiment 
continued  to  develop  in  the  population  in  general  and  was  reflected  in  the 
success  at  the  polls  for  the  SPD  and  the  Greens. 

The  United  States  chose  to  "ride  out  the  storm"  rather  than  initiate  any 
major  changes  in  policies.  U.S.  forces  retained  a  very  high  profile  in 
central  and  southern  Germany.  U.S.  commanders  at  the  highest  level  in 
Europe  regarded  themselves  on  the  front  line  of  a  potential  war  zone  and 
vigorously  built  and  trained,  often  with  little  regard  for  German 
sensitivities  and  the  German  reverence  for  the  environment.  In  keeping  with 
patterns  established  in  the  late  1970s  and  throughout  the  1980s,  the  United 
States  negotiated  with  the  Soviets  over  issues  that  concerned  European 
defense  but  consultation  with  the  Germans  (regarding  Soviet  proposals/U.S. 
counterproposals)  was  at  best  spotty.  This,  together  with  the  continual 
U.S.  dominance  of  the  NATO  command  structure,  became  a  source  of  bitterness 
and  irritation  in  German  political  circles  in  the  mid-1990s. 

Recognizing  the  unpopularity  of  high  profile  military  and  defense 
spending  issues  in  the  FRG,  the  Soviet  leadership  moved  to  capitalize  on 
these  attitudes.  Firmly  under  the  control  of  the  Gorbachev  faction,  the 
Soviets  began  a  series  of  initiatives  designed  to  pry  the  West  Germans  away 
from  NATO  and  the  United  States.  Though  not  exactly  duplicating  the  Stalin 
reunification  offer  of  1952,  the  Soviets  announced,  in  a  series  of  carefully 
and  cleverly  worded  initiatives,  their  support  for  much  closer  relationships 
between  the  two  Germanies.  Concurrent  with  these  announcements,  the  Soviets 
pressured  the  East  Germans  to  pursue  a  number  of  initiatives  with  their 
western  neighbors  which,  although  they  did  not  equate  to  reunification, 
caused  the  growing  belief  in  Gorbachev's  positive  intentions  to  skyrocket  in 
Germany  in  the  early  1990s.  As  a  result  of  the  Soviet  initiatives,  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  Germany  (East  and  West)  has  a  Customs  Union 
( Zollvere In) not  unlike  the  one  established  by  the  Prussians  with  the 
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German  states  in  1834.  Commercial  contacts  between  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
bloc  had  Increased  steadily  between  1970-90  and  through  this  action 
commercial  contact  between  East  and  West  accelerated  rapidly.  Close  ties 
were  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  a  common  currency  for  the  two 
Germanies  and  by  the  end  of  the  century  only  nominal  borders  with 
checkpoints  were  in  existence  between  the  two  Germanies  and  the  two 
Berlins.  Reunification  had  not  occurred  by  the  early  21st  century  but  it 
seemed  only  a  matter  of  time. 

This  radically  improved  East-West  climate  has  had  a  definite  impact  on 
both  German  domestic  politics  and  relations  with  the  United  States.  The 
effect  on  U.S.  military  posture  In  the  West  was  staggering.  For  example,  in 
1990  the  United  States  had  approximately  330  thousand  soldiers  in  Europe. 

With  the  development  of  the  new  nonaligned  Germany  of  the  21st  century  the 
United  States  had  to  evacuate  all  military  forces  and  their  dependents  from 
Germany  and  abandon  all  posts  and  bases.  With  this  sudden  dislocation  of 
manpower  and  equipment,  U.S.  military  forces  loBt  50-75  thousand  soldiers 
from  the  force  structure.  In  addition,  some  $15-20  billion  were  required 
to  relocate  these  personnel.  No  facilities  in  the  continental  United  States 
could  absorb  the  glut  of  men  and  equipment.  The  only  thing  which  saved 
additional  losses  from  the  force  structure  was  the  Army's  ability  to  "plug" 
some  of  the  men  and  equipment  from  Europe  into  the  light  divisions 
(expanding  them  into  heavy  divisions).  The  Army  and  Air  Force  also  were 
able  to  station  some  of  their  dislocated  assets  on  bases  and  postB  which  the 
military  had  been  trying  to  close  for  years  (since  they  were  no  longer 
needed)  but  had  been  prevented  from  doing  so,  due  to  congressional  politics. 

Through  changes  in  German  politics  and  the  existence  of  an  astute  Soviet 
leadership,  the  United  States  was  effectively  removed  from  its  significant 
defensive  role  in  Europe.  In  Central  Europe  a  band  of  neutral  states, 
without  affiliation  to  either  the  East  or  West  bloc,  appeared  to  be 
developing.  In  the  wake  of  these  changes  in  Germany,  the  NATO  Alliance, 
which  brought  50  years  of  peace  to  Western  and  Central  Europe,  rapidly 
withered.  France  remained  the  sole  Independent  military  power  in  Western 
Europe  that  valued  strong  military  preparedness  and  watched  the  Soviet  Union 
of  2013  with  great  suspicion.  But  despite  concerns  about  the  Soviets, 

France  would  not  allow  American  troops  on  French  soil.  France  still  valued 
its  independence  too  much,  both  politically  and  militarily,  to  allow 
superpower  interference  in  its  affairs. 

Germany  in  the  year  2013,  according  to  this  scenario,  is  neutralist  and 
"left”  leaning.  While  it  is  not  hostile  to  the  United  States,  relations 
between  the  two  former  allies  are  strained  as  a  result  of  the  expulsion  of 
American  forces,  the  death  of  NATO,  and  the  closer  relationship  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  Germans.  In  some  respects  this  scenario  is  most  important  to 
ponder  because  it  shows  how  a  deterioration  of  the  German  political  scene 
could  radically  affect  not  only  the  European  political  and  defense  situation 
but  the  U.S.  military  posture  worldwide. 

Scenario  #3:  A  Strong  and  Independent  Germany.  The  year  2013  found 
Germany  a  prosperous  and  stable  nation  and  one  of  the  political  leaders  of  a 
strong  Europe.  This  occurred  due  to  a  number  of  factors  that  affected  the 
German  nation  between  1987  and  2013.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  was  the 
continued  development  of  a  strong  parliamentary  democracy  in  Germany.  The 
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CDU/CSU ,  a  leader  in  the  political  process  since  the  first  postwar 
government,  continued  as  one  of  the  two  major  political  parties.  It 
remained  slightly  right  of  center  in  the  political  process,  valued  a  strong 
defense,  promoted  close  cooperation  with  Germany's  allies  in  Europe,  and 
retained  considerable  interest  in  U.S.  defense  posture.  It  remained  strong 
in  2013  due  to  a  tradition  of  good  leadership  and  Germany's  aging 
population,  which  has  numerically  reinforced  this  conservative  party. 

The  SPD,  which  had  repeatedly  attempted  to  build  a  nationally  powerful 
party  solidly  based  on  Socialist  dogma,  in  the  1990s  returned  to  a  more 
pragmatic  approach  to  politics.  After  disastrous  results  at  the  polls  in 
the  1980s  a  successor  group  to  the  Seehelmer  Kreis^  began  to  once  again 
dominate  the  SPD.  These  realistic  politicians  pressed  for  programs  which 
would  favorably  affect  the  masses  but  believed  that  this  could  only  be  done 
by  a  strong  Germany  within  a  less  polarized  Europe.  Thus  the  SPD,  in 
coalition  with  the  FDP  (polling  between  7-9  percent  of  the  vote  by  the  turn 
of  the  century),  led  a  number  of  initiatives  in  the  late  1990s  to  build  a 
stronger  Germany  and  a  stronger  Europe.  From  1949-2013,  Germany  never 
caused  the  world  to  wonder  if  it  was  reverting  to  its  former  autocratic 
traditions.  Crises,  external  and  internal,  were  ably  handled  by  the 
political  leadership  without  resorting  to  decrees  or  emergency  legislation 
which  would  weaken  the  base  of  the  democratic  state. 

Defense  weariness,  which  had  caused  problems  for  Germany  in  the  1980s, 
was  no  longer  a  major  issue  in  2013.  This  was  partly  due  to  a  reduction  of 
tensions  and  military  forces  in  Europe,  but  even  more,  because  the  Germans 
were  leaders  in  the  defense  of  Europe. 

The  process  had  actually  begun  in  the  late  1980b  when  a  German  was 
appointed  as  NATO  Secretary-General.  This  appointment  received  substantial 
criticism  from  countries  like  Poland,  France,  and  the  Soviet  Union  which  had 
suffered  considerably  under  German  domination  during  the  early  and  mid-20th 
century.  Criticism  of  appointing  Germans  to  high  ranking  military  positions 
increased  with  the  appointment  of  a  German  as  supreme  military  commander  of 
NATO  in  the  mid-1990s.  The  Germans,  however,  were  in  no  mood  to  withdraw 
from  these  positions  of  leadership.  By  1995  the  Second  World  War  (and  the 
Nazi  regime)  had  been  over  for  50  years.  Germany's  political  (and  military) 
leadership  determined  that  in  spite  of  the  nation’s  errors,  it  did  not 
Intend  to  live  with  the  legacy  of  the  "original  sin"  of  National  Socialism 
forever.  Actively  participating  in  the  leadership  of  European  politics  even 
further  strengthened  important  factions  in  the  SPD,  to  include  Schmidt's  old 
Seehelmer  Krels  of  Atlanticists  and  those  slightly  left  of  center  who  had 
mainly  criticized  German  policies  (in  the  1970s  and  1980s)  and  NATO  for 
being  too  much  under  U.S.  dominance. 

Ties  between  Germans  and  Eastern  Europe  had  continued  to  grow  throughout 
the  late  20th  century  but  the  driving  force  was  well  planned  German  policies 
rather  than  popular  responses  to  Soviet  initiatives.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  21st  century,  seven  percent  of  Germany's  exports  and  nine  percent  of  its 
imports  were  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  Germany  continued  to 
send  high  quality  manufactured  goods  and  steel  and  chemical  products  to  the 
East  bloc  in  exchange  for  raw  materials.  Though  trade  grew  between  Germany 
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and  Eastern  Europe,  and  with  It  improved  relations,  the  Germans  were  careful 
not  to  become  dependent  on  Eastern  European  raw  materials. 

Resistance  to  an  increasing  German  (and  European)  leadership  role  in 
Europe's  defense  and  better  relations  with  the  East  bloc  was  at  first  heavy 
and  bitter,  particularly  from  the  United  States.  As  Europe  began  leading 
NATO  (politically  and  militarily)  throughout  the  1990s,  U.S.  politicians 
again  resurrected  the  old  cry  to  bring  the  troopB  home,  interspersed  with 
frequent  tongue  lashings  of  Europeans  about  their  ingratitude  for  American 
efforts  of  the  previous  70  years.  Despite  this  Initial  bitterness,  a  series 
of  NATO  meetings  and  summits  between  allied  leaders  were  held  in  the  late 
1990s.  Germany,  Britain  and  France  presented  clearly  their  desire  for  a 
continued  U.S.  role  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  Their  desire,  however,  was 
for  a  strong  partnership  with  all  NATO  nations  sharing  the  military  burden 
and  the  policy  and  military  leadership.  France  at  first  was  hesitant  to 
affiliate  her  military  forces  with  NATO  but  since  NATO  was  more  under 
European  control,  France  increasingly  participated,  and  by  2013  had  become  a 
strong  partner,  giving  NATO  additional  nuclear  capability. 

By  the  early  21st  century  NATO  gave  the  Germans  (and  other  Europeans)  a 
higher  profile  in  its  military  and  political  affairs.  By  so  doing,  the 
Germans  had  a  much  a  stronger  role  in  their  own  defense.  Thus  Germany 
became  a  true  defense  partner,  and  was  given  a  full  and  active  role  in  the 
defense  of  Europe  rather  than  simply  being  requested  to  increase  defense 
appropriations  or  the  size  of  its  army. 

In  frank  and  open  discussions  between  U.S  and  German  leaders,  occurring 
in  the  early  21st  century,  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  German  Army  would 
become  smaller  due  to  the  declining  birth  rate  and  that  it  was  unlikely  that 
the  United  States  could  continue  to  maintain  such  a  large  army  in  Europe. 

As  a  direct  result  of  these  talks,  both  the  United  States  and  Germany 
decided  to  scale  down  their  contributions  to  NATO  and  develop  smaller, 
mobile,  and  more  lethal  forces.  As  a  result,  by  the  early  21st  century  the 
U.S.  Army  in  Germany  consisted  of  six  mobile  high-tech  brigades,  stationed 
to  provide  optimum  support  to  U.S.  commitments  to  NATO.  The  German  Army  was 
reduced  to  slightly  under  400  thousand  but  was  equally  mobile  and  lethal. 
Comparable  reductions  were  taken  by  the  other  NATO  forces  although  the 
French  decreases  were  considerably  less  than  other  NATO  powers. 

This  reduction  in  force  by  NATO  countries  was  possible  due  to  an 
acknowledged  decreased  threat  of  a  war  in  Europe.  The  primary  reason  for 
this  were  the  continued  changes  within  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  German-Soviet 
relations.  The  Soviet  Union  under  Mikhail  Gorbachev  began  a  series  of 
initiatives  to  improve  East-West  relations  in  the  mid-1980s.  The  Intent 
from  the  outset  was  to  defuse  East-West  confrontation  and  permit  the  Soviets 
to  expend  more  energies  on  internal  priorities  rather  than  military 
hardware.  From  the  onset  West  Germany  was  receptive.  The  early  1990s  saw  a 
profusion  of  commercial  and  cultural  agreements  signed  between  the  FRG  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  trade  increased  accordingly.  Furthermore,  the  arms 
control  negotiations  of  the  1980b  (which  had  centered  on  nuclear  and  missile 
reductions)  were  broadened  in  the  1990s  to  include  conventional  arms.  The 
successes  produced  by  these  talks  made  Europeans  less  polarized  and  tensions 
decreased  considerably  throughout  the  decade.  Due  to  these  reductions  both 
the  United  States  and  Germany  felt  comfortable  in  scaling  down  their  forces. 
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This  lessening  of  tensions  had  not  resulted  in  German  reunification,  but 
the  two  Germanies  were  slowly  moving  in  that  direction. ^  By  2013  the 
borders  between  the  two  Germanies  were  open  and  high  level  missions  existed 
In  both  Bonn  and  Berlin,  not  as  foreign  diplomatic  missions  but  rather  as 
coordinatlve  offices  to  promote  better  relations  between  the  two  Germanies. 
Meetings  between  the  heads  of  the  two  states  or  ministers  of  various  cabinet 
level  positions  were  regularly  being  scheduled.  East  and  West  Germany  will 
likely  be  reunited  sometime  in  the  future  but  this  event  will  come  as  a  slow 
evolutionary  process.  In  this  less  polarized  Europe,  no  major  objections  to 
reunification  are  apparent. 

In  summary,  this  scenario  shows  a  less  polarized  and  militarized  Europe 
and  a  Soviet  Union  which  is  more  concerned  with  its  internal  affairs  than 
any  type  of  military  or  political  adventurism  in  Europe.  Germany  is 
pro-Western  and  pro-NATO  and  feels  itself  to  be  a  strong  leader  in  European 
affairs . 


Section  XI.  Conclusions. 

After  reviewing  Germany's  past,  present,  and  possible  future,  several 
conclusions  seem  obvious.  First  and  foremost,  it  seems  highly  likely  that 
Germany  will  experience  major  changes  relative  to  defense  posture  and 
U.S. /German  relations  within  the  next  25  years.  For  40  years  Germany  has 
served  as  the  staging  ground  for  a  major  war  and  has  tolerated  an  extremely 
heavy  military  presence.  Part  of  this  has  been  due  to  the  belief,  both 
popular  and  governmental,  in  the  Soviet  threat,  but  also  has  been  part  of 
the  legacy  of  a  defeated  nation  which  bore  heavily  the  war  guilt  of  National 
Socialism. 

Contemporary  Germany  is  no  longer  convinced  of  the  imminence  of  a  Soviet 
threat.  Part  of  this  belief  is  fueled  by  the  Gorbachev  initiatives,  but  it 
goes  far  deeper.  It  results  from  the  overall  national  weariness  of  defense 
or,  more  accurately,  weariness  of  being  a  planned  battleground  for  World  War 
III.  It  also  results  from  the  absence  of  any  major  Soviet  aggressions  in 
Europe  since  the  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  Without  a  major 
obvious  threat  to  their  security,  the  likelihood  of  the  Germans  continuing 
to  support  a  strong  foreign  military  force  on  their  soil  is  decreasing. 

Adding  to  these  factors,  Germany  is  rapidly  graying.  The  generation 
that  experienced  National  Socialism,  World  War  II,  and  the  massive  U.S.  aid 
which  rebuilt  postwar  Germany  is  disappearing.  In  its  place,  a  new 
generation  that  does  not  associate  the  United  States  with  the  Marshall  Plan 
or  the  Berlin  Airlift  but  remembers  more  clearly  Vietnam  and  Watergate  is 
emerging  in  positions  of  authority. 

The  newer  generation  is  not  anti-American  nor  pro-Soviet,  but  it  is  not 
inclined  to  accept  U.S.  assessments  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  accept  U.S. 
defense  priorities  without  question.  It  is  also  removed  from  the  National 
Socialist  era  and  does  not  feel  obliged  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  war  guilt 
borne  by  its  predecessors.  Conversely,  this  newer  generation  does  not 
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possess  a  strong  sense  of  patriotism  and  is  more  interested  in  an 
economically  strong  Germany  which  provides  a  better  quality  life  for  its 
citizenry,  rather  than  engaging  in  any  type  of  power  politics. 

To  further  complicate  matters,  German  politicians  on  the  right  and  left 
increasingly  oppose  U.S.  policies.  The  left  is  opposed  to  U.S.  policies  due 
to  a  desire  for  a  less  polarized  Europe,  less  defense  spending,  and  a 
nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  free  Germany.  The  right,  though  also  desiring 
better  East-West  relations,  is  uneasy  about  the  growing  feeling  that  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  Europe  and  Germany's  defense  is  slowly  eroding. This 
convergence  of  concerns  about  U.S.  policies  by  both  the  right  and  left  of 
the  German  political  spectrum  has  resulted  in  the  current  German 
explorations  into  alternative  defense  relationships. 

These  concerns  and  the  resultant  uneasiness  about  the  United  States 
highlight  the  problem  of  understanding  contemporary  Germany.  The 
traditional  insecurity  remains,  with  the  two  major  parties  viewing  the 
defense  issues  differently  but  both  possessing  uneasiness  about  the  United 
States.  The  question  remains,  what  does  this  mean  for  the  United  States  and 
Germany  in  the  future? 

In  the  years  ahead  it  is  likely  that  Germany,  France,  and  Britain  will 
continue  to  explore  some  defense  possibilities  outside  NATO,  with  the 
Germans  and  French  taking  the  lead.  These  explorations  could  conceivably 
result  in  a  more  active  WEU  or  a  more  Europeanized  NATO.  In  part,  this 
process  is  resulting  from  past  and  present  frustrations  with  American 
policies  or  uncertainties  over  a  perceived  decline  in  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
Europe.  On  a  larger  scale,  this  process  could  also  be  one  part  of  a  return 
to  a  multipolar  world,  comparable  to  that  which  existed  before  World  War 
II.  Perhaps  the  bipolar  world  was  largely  a  result  of  the  nuclear  monopoly 
which,  with  more  emphasis  on  conventional  forces  and  an  increasing  number  of 
nuclear  capable  countries,  is  beginning  to  fade.  In  any  case,  what  appears 
to  be  developing  is  a  more  independent  Germany,  in  contrast  to  an  anti-NATO 
or  anti-U.S.  Germany. 

During  the  next  few  decades,  the  United  States  and  the  other  NATO 
nations  will  need  to  recognize  the  changing  attitudes  in  Germany  and  develop 
new  policies  to  respect  German  sensitivities.  That  nation  remains  a  strong 
ally  in  the  defense  of  Europe  but  one  that  is  changing  its  perspectives. 
Perhaps  key  to  understanding  this  confusing  issue  is  realizing  the 
likelihood  that  over  the  next  25  years  Europe  will  become  less  polarized, 
which  appears  to  be  in  the  long-term  interest  of  the  Germans,  As  stated 
previously,  Russians,  Poles,  Germans,  and  French  are  all  Europeans  who  share 
a  continent  and  have  common  interests.  Long-term  polarization  of  Europe 
into  East  and  West  blocs  Is  probably  not  in  their  best  interests.  Trade,  if 
nothing  else,  seems  to  be  pulling  East  and  West  closer  together.  As  Germany 
continues  to  be  a  manufacturer  of  high  quality  goods,  technological  itemB, 
and  pharmaceuticals,  the  Germans  will  continue  to  seek  one  of  their  prime 
natural  markets,  Eastern  Europe.  The  only  thing  which  could  interrupt  this 
trend  is  a  blatant  act  of  aggression  by  the  Soviets  somewhere  in  Europe.  At 
this  time  such  a  move  seems  unlikely. 
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It  also  seems  in  the  best  interests  of  both  the  United  States  and  the 
KKC  to  encourage  the  latter  to  shoulder  more  of  the  burden  for  its  defense, 
for  50  years  Western  Europe  has  depended  primarily  on  the  might  of  the  U.S. 
Army  to  defend  it.  The  United  States  has  done  this  because  it  seemed  the 
only  power  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  Soviet  colossus  and  because  no  one 
wanted  to  Lrust  the  Germans  with  a  strong  independent  military  force.  It  is 
Lime  tor  the  Europeans  to  take  a  larger  and  more  active  role  in  their  own 
defense.  This  does  not  Indicate  the  need  for  a  massive  pullout  of  U.S. 
assets,  but  rather  a  slow  phasing  down  of  the  preeminent  role  of  the  United 
States  in  Western  Europe.  Such  talk  makes  many  Germans  nervous  because  they 
are  security-conscious — and  have  been  for  over  100  years.  But  it  is  time  to 
consider  a  smaLler  U.S.  role  and  a  larger  German-Brltish-French  role  with 
appropriate  U.S.  guarantees. 

ferhaps  most  important,  the  U.S.  political  and  military  leadership  must 
recognize  Germany  as  a  changing  and  maturing  nation  and  plan  accordingly. 

To  a  degree,  ail  of  the  German  political  parties  are  showing  marked 
independence  from  U.S.  positions,  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet  Union  or  defense 
posture.  Germany  remains  a  close  ally  but  one  that  seeks  more  independence 
and  less  emphasis  on  a  firm  divide  between  East  and  West  Europe.  If  the 
United  States  can  devise  policies  which,  in  the  future,  recognize  the 
changing  nature  of  Germany,  it  will  have  a  stronger  and  more  independent 
ally.  Conversely,  if  the  United  States  ignores  the  changes  in  Germany  and 
attempts  to  continue  with  "business  as  usual,"  the  strong  relationship  of 
the  past  40  years  could  be  in  jeopardy. 
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